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Time Saved Money Saved | 


BEE SUPPLIES 


Root’s Goods at factory prices with 
WEBER’S service. :: Send us a list 
of your wants and we will quote 
prices that will save you money. 


C. H. W. Weber & Co. 


2163-65-67 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohto 
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+ Mr. r. ‘Becheeperam 


We have a large plant especially equipped to manufacture the 
supplies that you use. We guarantee all materials and workman- 
ship. We ship anywhere. We allow early order discounts and 
make prompt shipments. We pay the highest cash and trade prices for bees- 
wax. Write for free illustrated catalog today. 


Leahy Mfg. Co., 95 Sixth St., Higginsville, Mo. 


J. W. Rouse, Mexico, Missouri; W. R. Perry Company, Omaha, Nebraska; Albert M. 
Hunt & Sons, Goldthwaite, Texas, Distributors. 
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HONEY CONTAINERS 


BUY THEM RIGHT 














Comb-Honey Display Cases White Glass Jars 
Comb-Honey Paper Shipping CasesWhite Glass Tumblers 
Parcel Post Cans Comb-Honey Cartons 
Plain Tin Cans 60-lb. Square Cans 














Write for Circular giving prices 


A. |. ROOT COMPANY OF CHICAGO 


224-226 W. HURON ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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HONEY CONTAINERS 


FRICTION-TOP PAILS AND CANS 


25 50 100 200 500 1000 
21%4-pound cans... .$1.30 $2.40 $415 $8.25 $20.00 $39.00 
5-pound pails.... 2.00 3.50 7.00 13.75 33.00 64.00 
10-pound pails.... 2.90 5.00 10.00 19.75 48.00 94.00 


FIVE-GALLON CANS 


60-lb. Cans, 2 cans to the case 60-Ib. Cans, 2 cans to the case 
f. o. b. Lansing. f. o. b. cars Detroit 


sk Seto -* Beef SRE eer $ 51.00 
Nn ee CS 7 | ae 98.00 
— £ C ee 28.50 200 cases.............. 192.00 
5-gallon cans in bulk, $9.25 per crate of 24. 

Above pails are packed 50 to the carton and will keep bright and 
clean until time of using. 214-pound cans, 100 to carton. Above 
prices are f. o. b. cars Lansing. 

A grade tin paste for labels, per pint, 25c; per quart, 45c; per 
gallon, $1.50. 
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-“ GLASSWARE 

ase 1 case 10 cases 30 cases 
61/,-ounce tumblers, 48 to case........ $1.35 $13.00 $37.00 
16-ounce round jars, 24 to case........ 1.35 13.00 36.50 


CORRUGATED-PAPER SHIPPING CASES 


These cases provide an inexpensive package for handling comb 
honey. They are partitioned so that each section is in its own 











compartment. 
’ 10 50 100 
H 24 41/,x414x1%-inch Sections..... $2.20 $10.75 $21.00 
24 41/4,x414x1l-inch Sections..... 2.00 9.75 19.00 
' 244 x5 xi%,-inch Sections..... 1.90 9.25 18.00 
cos cADHESI°VUE 
-_ We furnish adhesive for sealing the corrugated paper shipping 


cases as follows: 1 pint, 15c; 1 quart, 20c; 1 gallon, 60c. Order 
one pint of adhesive for each 10 cases, or 1 gallon for each 100 
) cases purchased. 


We also furnish lithographed honev pails, cartons for comb 
honey, and display and wood comb-honey cases. 


M. H. HUNT & SON 


510 N. Cedar St. Lansing, Michigan 
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GLEANINGS 
HONEY MARKETS 


U. 8. GOVERMENT MARKET REPORT 
Information from Producing Areas (first half 
of July) 

CALIFORNIA POINTS: Southern California 
—San Diego County has experienced heavy 
local showers, and white sage has grown well, 
but nectar secretion has not kept up with the 
plants. As white sage and buckwheat flow 
came on together, much of the honey is light 
amber in color. In Riverside County the late 
flows are not promising more than winter 
stores. Honey is moving slowly, and beekeep 
ers do not seem in a hurry to sell. Many are 
holding large lots of white orange extracted 
for 14c per lb., but ton lots of white and light 
amber orange have: sold at 11%-12%c per Ib.; 
60s, 12%-15c.; white and light amber sage at 
8-12%c per lb. Light amber mixed white 
sage and buckwheat has sold in tons at 9-10c 
per lb.; light amber buckwheat, tons, 10%c; 
orange comb, $5.25 per case. Beeswax, aver- 
age yellow, 26-32c; extra yellow, 34c per lb. 
Central California—A wide difference reported 
between asking and offered prices. Some ton 
lot sales white sage reported at 13%c per lb. 
Northern California—Bees are already working 
on the thistle flow. This year the early thistle 
blooms are yielding nectar, which is unusual. 
Many small lots of amber. which had been ex 
tracted in order to get the supers ready for 
the thistle flow, have sold at 7-8c per lb. Bees- 
wax, country run, 29c per lb. cash, 30c in 
trade 

PACIFIC 
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NORTHWEST—tThe weather has 
been hot for the past month. The crop will 
be spotted Early cutting of alfalfa has cur- 
tailed the yield of first crop in some sections, 
but second crop alfalfa and sweet clover are 
blooming. Demand good, and large beekeepers 
are looking forward to shipping several car 
loads to Europe this fall. Most of the old crop 


honey should be sold before the new is ex 
tracted Ton lot sales white extracted 10c; 
60s, 10%c; small pails, 12%c. Beeswax, 30c 


per Ib. 

INTERMOUNTAIN REGION—Recent fre- 
quent showers have greatly improved the sit 
uation, and the crop prospects in many sec- 
tions are better than usual. Where excessive 
swarming has not weakened them, colonies are 
in generally good condition. One Montana 
beekeeper reports 75 lbs. surplus from yellow 
sweet clover, with white now coming on well. 
Alfalfa has been yielding for several weeks. 
Some extracting has already been done. Con- 
siderable foul brood is showing up in some 
yards. Old honey is practically gone. Few 
sales white sweet clover and alfalfa in 60s, 11- 


13%: small pails, 12-15c per lb. A few cases 

of off-grade comb have cleaned up at $3.50 

per case. Beeswax, 30-32c per Ib. 
ARIZONA—Some sections have had recent 


rains, but they are said to be too late to do 
more than help the fall crop. One beekeeper 
has already extracted more than a case to the 


hive. Carlots light amber mesquite quoted at 
8'%c: white, 8c; light amber, 7%c per Ib.; 
local sales white catsclaw and mesquite, 10¢ 
per lb. Beeswax, 33c per Ib 

NEW MEXICO—Bees are storing from sec- 
ond crop alfalfa and from sweet clover, with 


prospects of fair cotton yield. Unsettled weath 
er prevents bees from taking full advantage of 
the flow. Little honey sold 

TEXAS—Over most of the state the drouth 
has continued or showers have been so light 
as not to help vegetation materially, and the 
outlook is gloomy. Honey granulates very 
quickly this year. Light surplus expected in 
the central Texas cotton belt. In the black- 
land belt in the northeastern part of the state. 
however, conditions have been favorable, and 
a good crop of horsemint and sweet clover 
honey is being extracted to make room for cot 
ton which should yield well. Few sales re- 
ported, light amber extracted, 60s, 10c; small 
pails, 11-15¢ per Ib.; bulk comb honey mostly 
15-17e per Ib. 
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PLAINS AREA—Recent rains have pleas- 
antly surprised beekeepers by bringing out 
clover bloom on which bees are working vig 
orously, and will insure a good fall flow. The 
—v of this year’s honey is reported excel 
ent. 

EAST CENTRAL AND NORTH CENTRAL 
STATES—Conditions spotted, but in general 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and northern Illinois 
have had sufficient rain to provide an excel- 
lent white clover flow, which is still on, to be 
followed by basswood and sweet clover. One 
scale hive reported a gain of 60 lbs. in 6 days. 
Michigan is very spotted, with some excep- 
tional crops being gathered, and many places 
where little rain has fallen, having little sur. 
plus to date. In Ohio recent rains have 
brought on some new clover growth, but the 
crop will be very short. Very little honey 
available. Few sales fancy white clover comb 
at $5.50 per case. 

NORTHEASTERN STATES—Situation very 
spotted. The crop will probably be generally 
below normal, but much better than antici- 
pated earlier in the season. In some sections 
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excessive rain is curtailing yield; in others 
there is lack of rain. Some beekeepers, in 
favorable sections, look for the best crop of 


white extracted in years. Basswood is yielding 
well in scattered spots. Buckwheat acreage is 
large, and outlook is for a good buckwheat 
yield. No sales reported. 

SOUTHEASTERN STATES—tThe river and 
bayou districts of Louisiana are now generally 
producing quite a large flow of amber honey 
coming mostly from buttonwood and pepper 
vine. Cotton is also yielding well. Northern 
Louisiana is still dry and making very little 
honey. Southern Georgia reports general 
rains, with honey coming in from cotton, Mexi 
can clover, peas and beans. In Florida black 


mangrove and cabbage palmetto are starting 
to yield Alabama lacks rains, but some re- 
port a sweet clover yield of 75c Ibs. per col 


ony. This yielded 100 lbs. per colony for some 
Mississippi beekeepers. Recent heavy rains in 
this state furnish excellent prospect for fall 
flow. Extracted tupelo in barrels has sold at 
8%ec per lb. for amber, 12c per lb. for white; 
other honey quoted in barrels at 7-7 %ec per Ib 
for amber. 10¢ per lb. for white; by!k comb 
mostly 12%-16c per lb., some up to 20c per Ib 
H. C. TAYLOR, Chief of Bureau 


From Producers’ Associations 
TORONTO—tThe movemént of honey since 
our last report has been quite satisfactory, and 


we expect a clean market for new crop busi- 
ness. Our prospects for light honey in On- 
tario have been improved somewhat by bene- 
ficial showers during the past month. The 
southwestern counties are less favored, and 
will not produce an average crop from early 


light-honey sources. Cool weather has pre 
vailed throughout the provinces, and very little 
opportunity has been offered to the bees for 
gathering nectar. Warmer weather is now in 
sight, and the next two weeks may tell a dif- 
ferent story. The prospect for a second honey 
flow is good in many sections. 
A. G. Halstead, 

Manager Ontario Honey Producers’ Co-op., Lt 


DENVER—Owing to lack of moisture in the 
summer of 1924 but little sweet clover seed 
germinated and grew. In consequence there 1s 
a small supply of clover bloom this summer 
The high price of hay causes farmers to cut 
alfalfa before it blooms, so the bees do not 
get any chance to work alfalfa except in fields 
where growth has been dwarfed by water 
shortage. What bloom there is produces more 
nectar than. last year, but even under favorable 
conditions the crop of honey in northern Colo- 
rado is bound to be very light. The Arkansas 
Valley in Colorado is getting a good crop and 
the western slope is also reporting a good ses 
son. Wyoming reports excessive swarming, but 
otherwise fair crop prospects Market condi 
tions look hopeful. There is practically, po ¢* 
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tracted honey left in producers’ hands, and a 
demand for some in car lot that can not be sup- 
plied. Inquiries for quotations on new crop 
comb are commencing to come in and we are 
hoping for good prices. 
The Colorado Honey Producers’ Ass'n, 
F. Rauchfuss, Secetary. 


Special Foreign Quotation 

The market during the past month has been 
very sluggish with little business passing..We 
have therefore no changes to report and we re- 
peat our last prices which are purely nominal 
as equivalent to 12%c per lb. Prices for bees- 
wax have ruled slightly easier and we reduce 
prices by roughly 5/ per cwt. This price is 
equivalent to about 41lc per Ib. in American 
currency. Taylor & Co. 

Liverpool, England. 


The A. I. Root Company’s Report 

During the last month we have received one 
small lot of four cases of clover and buck- 
wheat extracted honey, for which we paid 9%c 
per pound for the white and 7%c per pound 
for the amber, f. o. b. shipping point. We also 
received one car of light amber and white al 
falfa extracted honey, and for this we paid 
7%c per pound for light amber grade and 8c 
for white, f. o. b. shipping point. 
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Report of Honey Producers 
Early in July we sent out the following ques- 

tions to actual honey producers: 

1. What is the average yield per colony to date 
this season in your locality? (a) Extracted 
honey. (b) Comb honey. 

. How does this compare with the average 
yield for your locality? Give answer in 
per cent. 

3. What portion of the entire crop of surplus 
honey does this represent in your estima- 
tion? Give answer in per cent. 

4. At what price has honey been sold, or con- 
tracted for, if any, in large lots (carload or 
less) in your locality during the past 
month? (a) Extracted honey, per lb.? (b) 
Comb honey, fancy and No. 1 per case? 

5. What are prices when sold to grocers in 
case lots? (a) Extracted honey in 5-lb. 
pails, or other retail packages in terms of 
5-lb. pails? (b) Comb honey, fancy and No. 
1, per case? 

6. What is the retail price to consumers in 
your locality? (a) Extracted honey in 5-lb. 
pails or other retail packages in terms of 
5-lb. pails? (b) Comb honey, fancy and 
No. 1, per section? 

7. How is the honey now moving on the mar- 
ket in your locality? Give answer in one 
word as slow, fair or rapid. 

The following reports were received: 


i] 


Av. per col. % Av. % Hon. Carload lots Small lots. Retail prices. Move 

State. Name. E . Se omb. Yield. Crop. Ex. Comb. a x. Comb. Ex. Comb, ment. 
Ala. J. M. Cutts... ca ..-100..100.. ae. . .$.50. . $4.80. .$.75. .$.30.. Fair 
Ark Jas. Johnson - oo BO... 300. « BBoe 6.00 30..Fair 
Ark. Se Vs GEG ces Bee Dea ee a : 
Cal M. C. Richter.... 85.. o S08. .268.. ‘ 1.50 .. Slow 
Cal L. L. Andrews.... 15.. 04 meee «+ ' 29 . 1.00 .80. .Slow 
Cal. M. A. Saylor..... 80.. 20..100.. 30.. 75... 480.. .90 .80..Rapid 
Col B. W. Hopper... os --100.. 50.. 65.. 4.50.. .80.. .35..Pair 
Col Ge te Bsn c cs Ghee - cAGO.. B.. . .90.. .20. .Slow 
Conn Allen Latham ss - .s + : 1.00.. 6.50. .1.25.. .85..Slow 
Fla Cc. ©. Cook. oo6 Gea e oeABS.. 5O.. OFT. .80 o sR MO. 5 . .Rapid 
Fla. Harry Hewitt ... 25.. oe Vee Feee - 75. « shares . Rapid 
Ga. J. J. Wilder..... 60.. 40..100.. 90.. .138% 4.75 -1.00 .23..Fair 
Ill. C. F. Bender..... o> B6c.0 Bee. n es 5.00. 30. . Fair 
Ill. a. Ee. Beeeee..... Bie Tonnes. Oy $.80.. .85 .25..Fair 
Ind. Jay Smith ...... 50.. 35..125.. 50.. 1.25 35..Slow 
Ind. T. C. Johnson.... 60.. 40.. 80.. 90.. ; o:@,. fe <a .30..Slow 
Ind. B. 8S. Miller...... Sees Gees Bens os 1.00.. 5.75..1.25.. .80. .Slow 
Iowa. W. 8S. Pangburn..150.. 75..100.. 75.. es .75.. 4.80 95 23..Fair 
Iowa. E. G. Brown..... 100.. comes Gee wen .75.. 4.50..1.00.. .30..Rapid 
Iowa. F. Coverdale..... 90.. 60..100.. 75.. 75. 4.50. .1.00. 28..Fair 
Kan. J. A. a ..175..100..150.. 65.. .75.. 5.00 95 .30.. Fair 
Md. S. G@. Crocker.... 40.. 830.. 65.. 95.. -75.. 5.50. .1.25 30. .Slow 
Mich. Ee, BB. GMB... 28. c+. es OO -75.. 6.00. .1.00 35. .Slow 
Mich. I. D. Bartiett.... 85.. + wee me .75.. 6.50..1.00 38. .Fair 
Mich. E. D. Townsend.. 25.. oo OO. 200. - - 
Minn Francis Jager.... 50.. 35..200.. 50.. 88 5.00. .1.10 35.. 
Mo. J. M. Romberger. . ue os Bee B-. a ‘ca oo GBs e : 30. .Slow 
Nev. E. G. Norton..... 20.. -- 50.. 20.. 08% ‘— oe ie des Fair 
Nev. G. G. Schmeis.... 40.. --800.. @.. oe we os “ es 
N.J. ie Gi, Gece uses 50 24.. 80.. 80 . 
N.Y Geo. B. Howe ~ Bie. a 100.. . 1.00 Fair 
N.Y. Adams & Myers.. 25.. -- 50.6 .. é% 1.10 25..Fair 
N.Y. vy. WW. menew..:. Ba .. Bia Wee. “- ae . . .Slow 
N Cc, Cc. L. Sams. --- Ge. GS..260.. BO... 43 4.80 -75.. 5.60..1.00.. .30. .Fair 
N.C. CG. 8. Baumgarner. <oeau. Gea. Bee 1.00.. ..-1.25.. .85..Slow 
Ohio. BR. D. Manes. . svc OO. Hs. @.. Bik 1.05.. 6.00. .1.35.. .35..Pair 
Ohio. Jd. F. Moore...... ot “s aa = - — 4.20. .1.10. 25..Slow 
Ohio F. Leininger .... 25.. oo 36.. OB.. 2B... 5.60.. Fair 
Okla. J. Heueisen ..... 40.. Ts = 4 1.75 40. .Fair 
Okla. Th. “ie IS © 0s. | oo O.. SO.. ; ; Slow 
Pa. D. GO. Galbam..... 3O.. BH..350.. FE... 1.05 7.20..1.40.. .40..Slow 
Pa H. Beaver..... Oe. s, ese « Gi. 4.80.. .90.. .25..Slow 
S.C. E. 8S. Prevost. 40.. on! O@s 2060. « 1.00 .1.35. 35. .Slow 
8.D. L. A. Syverud. - 50.. 40..100.. 80.. 67 4.50. 95 25 
Tenn. J. M. Buchanan.. 5.. om. Bes Bee ; ; a 
Tex. Tas Be. PBEM 6.00 6 30.. >» BO..-A00.. 70... .75 . .Slow 
Tex. T. A. Bowden.... Se o* ne d .80.. 1.05 . .Slow 
Tex. So Ee MGB. ..e. 30.. 15 50.. 90 11 8.40. .75 .Rapid 
a se eae 60.. 20..12 40.. 4.50.. .60.. .25..Slow 
Vt. J. E. Crane...... gz “= 33 , i ‘sé SD 
Va T. OC. Asher...... 50.. 35.. 90.. 75 es 1.10.. 6.00..1.25.. .85..Pair 
Va. L. N. Gravely.... 85.. 20.. 50.. 65. 15.. 5.50..1.00.. 5.50..1.25.. .85..Pair 
Wash. G. W. B. Saxton.. 50.. ..150.. 33% .10.. 60. so ae .. Fair 
Wis. N. E. France... ie ..105..100 .1.18.. .28..Slow 
Wis. E. Hassinger..... 85.. «+ 06. .100.. .80 -1,00 Fair 
Wis. Bs WF. WMO. woe - oo mw « e% es 
Wyo. C. H. Ranney.... * ..100 


YIM 
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HOFFMAN & HAUCK, Inc. 

















1331 Ocean Ave. Ozone Park, L. I., New York 
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Glass and Tin Honey Containers 
ee a, Be Bi eons we ececaccevsedindpebcsdcen $4.00 a carton 
es rs Gee SI WE Os o's 6c nna ce caecibwedssabeGucene 3.50 a cartou 
ee ee I OS aso och gies eit adualg wi e'w.8 weigocd 5.00 a carton 
CO Te, SE, BH Te UE Gen nc cick ccc ccccscccccsascecs 1.00 each 


160-lb. Kegs (the ideal container for both buckw’t & clover honey) 1.20 each 


Glass Jars with Gold-Lacquered Caps 


16-ounce honey capacity, 2 dozen per carton.................. $1.20 per carton 
3-pound or quart capacity, 1 dozen per carton................ -90 per carton 





Special Hazel-Atlas Tall Jars, Including Caps 
8-ounce honey capacity, 2 dozen per carton 
16-ounce honey capacity, 2 dozen per carton 
2-pound honey capacity, 1 dozen per carton 


ES ee ee $1.05 per carton 
Pr eee Tee ree 1.35 per carton 
See shie nkhhweses as -95 per carton 


Honey for Road Stands 


White Clover, 60-pound tins, crystallized 


Sid-ciad cain ikiw aged as Lene 13c per Ib. 
ey Ge, Ce SN, . in accceesewccvcsboneeveeubes 14c per Ib. 
is Si TO, GE I Es 6. ooo chk ese een bes th sec cseeern 12c per Ib. 





Do not buy your 


BEE SUPPLIES 


until you have our prices. Send us a 

list of your needs and we will quote 

you prices that will enable you to save 

money. Special discount to associa- 
tion members. 
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QUEENS 


At Reduced ‘Prices 








Root’s Untested Queens have made wonderful records wherever they 
have been tried. An untested queen is a queen of this season’s rearing and 
sold shortly after she has begun laying. She is sold before she has exhausted 
part of her vitality in proving that she is purely mated. However, Root 
Untested Queens prove to be approximately 99 per cent purely mated. This 
is an important fact to any buyer. 

Therefore, no progressive beekeeper can afford not to take advantage of 
these reduced prices and requeen part or all of his colonies during August. 
August is the logical month for all requeening. 

These prices are made necessary at this time due to a slight over-produe- 


tion, and beekeepers should order at once, even if they wish future delivery. 


cAugust Queen Prices 


Quantity: 1-9 10-24 25-49 50-99 100 or over 


Untested - - - - $1.20 ea. $1.00 ea. $.90 ea. $.80 ea. $.75 ea. 
Select Untested- 1.50 ea. 1.40 ea. 1.20ea. 1.10 ea. 1.00 ea. 


Tested, $2.50 ea. Select Tested, $3.00 ea. 


The A. I. Root Company 


West Side Station Medina, Ohio 
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He further says: ‘‘If other beekeepers have been as successful with Wired Foun- 
dation as we have been in drawing out thousands of combs in old-style Dadant 
frames, you will likely have a tremendous demand. Our new combs in these large 
frames averaged more than ten pounds of honey per comb. The season was an ex- 


tremely hot one here, but there was no sagging at all. Wired foundation surely 
fills a long-felt want.’’ 





Above are two of the Hofmann apiaries at Janes It is this kind of combs drawn from 


ville, Minnesota. The central extracting-plant Wired Foundation, in his big frames 
and the general equipment of these bee-yards are that gives Hofmann his immense hon- 
among the best and most efficient in the world. ey-producing colonies. 


If you think beekeeping is going to the bow-wows, visit E. L. Hofmann, at Janes- 
ville, Minnesota, and your pessimism will be knocked galley west. There is no 
guesswork in his beekeeping. ‘‘My aim is to get the largest crops of honey pos- 
sible with the least expense,’’ Hofmann says. His good crops of honey from 700 
colonies are proof of the success of his methods. In economy he sees service first— 
so his equipment in chosen for results. It is significant that Wired Foundation is 


a part of his standard equipment. 
When you plan your foundation buying 
consider what this means to you 


Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois 


Makers of Dadant’s Famous Foundation 
Wired—Plain—Surplus 
Sold by dealers everywhere—Write for name of nearest dealer. 











BEESWAX—wWe pay 33c cash, 35c in trade (f. o. b.) Hamilton, Illinois, 
or Keokuk, Iowa, for your wax. Send it now before the moths get it. 
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EDITORIAL 


‘OUR CORNERSTONE 


EMEMBER at all times that improved bee 

culture is our end and aim, and we trust 
no one will hesitate to give any facts from 
experience because they may 
tend to overthrow any par- 
ticular person or ‘‘hobby.’, If 
any of our special plans don't 
work, or if anything we adver- 
tise has had its value over- 
estimated, here in these pages 
is the place of all others to set 
the error right—From A. I. 
‘*introductory’’ in the first issue 
Culture January 1, 





Root's 
| of Gleanings in Bee 
1873. 


THE frequent and in many cases heavy 
rains that have occurred throughout 
most of the United 
= Honey Crop States and in Can- 
=== Conditions ada during the past 
month, together 
with highly favorable weather conditions 
for nectar secretion during the first half 
of July, have in some cases completely 
changed the situation as to the honey 
crop. That portion of the clover region 
which was hardest hit by the hot dry 
winds and prolonged drouth of May and 
the fore part of June, including portions 
of western New York, Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana, and Illinois, will, after all, har- 
vest at least a small crop of honey in- 
stead of having’a complete failure. In 
this region the yields of surplus honey 
up to the middle of July are reported to 
have been from 25 pounds to 60 pounds 
per colony, while a month earlier many 
beekeepers in these states were expect- 
ing to have to feed heavily for winter. 
In the clover region nectar secretion 
has been extremely sensitive to weather 
conditions. Good ‘‘honey weather’’ did 
not occur in this region until about July 
1, and continued only about a_ week. 
Those localities in which the clover was 
in its prime during this period have been 
fortunate this season. , 

Bumper crops are reported in both the 
eastern and western portions of the clo- 
ver region, the greatest damage to the 
clover having occurred through the mid- 
dle portion. The highest yields thus far 
wre reported from Vermont, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, and Kansas. Good crops hav» been 


harvested east of the Appalachian Moun- 
tains from Vermont to Florida, inclusive, 
and immediately west of the Mississippi 
River from Minnesota to Missouri. 

It is too early to tell what the crop 
will be in the sweet clover region of the 
upper Missouri River valley and the 
sweet clover and alfalfa region in the 
irrigated portions of the western states, 
but with a few exceptions reports re- 
ceived here indicate a good yield, espe 
cially in the northern portion of these 
regions. Northern California reports a 
fair crop while the southern portion has 
a very short crop. Reports indicate 
that portions of Texas will also have a 
short crop. 

Reports from Canada indicate that the 
crop will be good in some of the western 
provinces and in portions: of Quebec, 
while in Ontario the crop thus far is 
light, especially in the western portion. 

It is still too early to tell what the av- 
erage yield for the entire United States 
will be or what trend in prices may be 
expected. Last year’s stocks of honey 
are apparently well cleaned up, which is 
a great advantage in marketing the new 
crop. 

—— A oe 


THE strength of the colonies next spring 
will depend largely upon their prosperity 

during the _ next 
== Building for two months. In 
—a Next Season fact, the wintering 

problem is, to a 
greater extent than is usually supposed, 
a problem of having the right conditions 
in the colonies during August and Sep- 
tember. Not all colonies that are strong 
the first of August can be counted upon 
to be strong next spring, and weak colo- 
nies the first of August do not necessarily 
result in weak colonies next spring. Colo 
nies that are strong now may have some 
defect such as old worn-out queens, a 
period of queenlessness, insufficient 
stores, or insufficient room. for brood 
rearing during the latter part of August 
and September so that they are in poor 
condition for winter. On the other hand, 
colonies that are weak now but have a 
young vigorous queen and an ample sup 
py of food may have an ample supply 
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of young bees to tide the colony over 
the broodless period of winter. 

It should be kept in mind that the 
bees which make up the colony now are 
not the ones that will be present next 
spring. The workers which tide the ecol- 
ony over the winter are yet to be born. 
It is even possible to divide strong colo 
nies now to make increase if a young 
laying queen is given to the queenless 
portion or, better still in many eases, to 
each division; but of course this shouid 
not be attempted unless one is willing to 
supply each division with sufficient hon- 
ey for the rest of the season and for win 
ter and spring. 

In requeening colonies the mistake is 
sometimes made of doing this so late 
that the young queen is not able to lay 
enough eggs during August and Septem- 
ber to make a good colony for winter. In 
the North the young queen should be 
laving by the middle of August. 





eae» & ee" 


THE hives of thousands of colonies of 
bees will be reduced to a single story this 
month, the su 
f-~ Leaving Enough pers of honey 
for the Bees being taken off, 
the honey ex 
tracted and sold. This may work out all 
right provided there happens to be a 
good fall honey flow which will furnish 
the colony with sufficient food for its ex 
istence and the rearing of the young bees 
that shall span the broodless period of 
winter. If they are then fed sufficient 
for winter and spring all may go well. 
However, not all locations are blessed 
with a fall honey flow. In fact, a vast 
majority of the bees in this country are 
located where there is no dependable fall 
honey flow. 

Colonies that have been used for comb 
honey production usually have consider- 
able honey in the brood-chamber at the 
close of the early honey flow, which is, 
as a rule, sufficient for their needs during 
late summer and fall and may even earry 
the colony through the winter. But colo 
nies used for extracted-honey production 
that have been given plenty of supers of 
empty combs have, as a rule, but little 
honey in the brood-chamber at the close 
of the early honey flow unless it is un- 
usually prolonged and tapers off toward 
the close, thus inducing the bees to store 
in the brood-chamber during the latter 
part of the honey flow. In_ stripping 
their hives of honey at this time. some 
have pointed out that a saving is effected 
since the bees will consume considerable 
honey during midsummer if thev have 
an abundance, but will reduce their con 
sumption to almost nothing if the honey 
is taken away. 
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In this connection it should be remem 
bered that in the average northern local- 
ity there are two critical brood-rearing 
periods during the year when the bees 
must not be put on short rations if the 
colonies are to be strong at the beginning 
of the main honey flow. The first of 
these is the period of six or eight weeks 
just preceding the cessation of brood 
rearing in the fall, usually the latter part 
of August and September in the North, 
and September and early October in the 
South. It is during this time that the 
workers are reared that should make up 
the colony in the spring when brood 
rearing is again resumed. To put colo 
nies on short rations during this period 
means that they will be short of young 
bees for winter and weak in the spring. 
The other critical period is the period of 
extensive brood-rearing during the six 
or eight weeks just preceding the main 
honey flow when the colonies are built 
up to great strength for the harvest. It 
is during these two periods that a short 
age of stores does the greatest harm. 
Brood-rearing at other times is of minor 
importance compared with brood-rearing 
during these two critical periods, so that 
if colonies are short of stores at any 
time it should be outside of these two 
periods. 


In spite of the fact that the Editor has 
received a number of letters scolding 
about this journal’s publishing so much 
about the food-chamber, he still thinks 
that Gleanings would not be doine its 
duty if it should fail to urge beekeepers 
located where there is no dependable fall 
honey flow to leave at least a shallow ex 
tracting super well filled with honey on 
each hive to insure the prosperity of the 
colony during both the fall and spring 
critical brood-rearing periods. While sim 
ilar results may be had by careful feed 
ing, the vast majority of beekeepers fail 
to feed in time; whereas, if a sufficient 
amount of honey is left it is sure to be 
there when needed. Those who object to 
wintering their colonies in two stories 
ean, if they desire, take out some of the 
light combs from the brood-chamber anid 
insert combs filled with honey. The im 
portant thing is to avoid the temptation 
of extracting all the honey from the up 
per stories and leave the bees without 
an ample supply of food. 


es A ee 


LADINO clover, mentioned by W. J. 
Sheppard on page 530 of this issue, gives 

promise of being 
=N A New an important hon 
=== HoneyPlant ey plant in some 

of the western 
states. It was introduced into the United 
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States by the Department of Agriculture 
in 1903 and has been tried experimental- 
ly in various parts of the country. La- 
dino clover is similar to the ordinary 
white clover except in size, growing as 
it does from 10 to 20 inches high. 

While it makes a good growth under 
favorable conditions in most localities, it 
blooms sparingly in all parts of the 
United States except the Pacifie north- 
west; and, unless by selection a strain 
of this variety of clover can be developed 
which blooms more profusely in the east, 
it will probably be an important source 
of honey only in northwestern United 
States and western Canada. 


In Idaho, where Ladino clover seed is 
produced commercially, it is said to yield 
nectar freely and makes honey of excel- 
lent quality, no doubt equal to that of 
the ordinary white clover. In harvest- 
ing seed, the first crop of blossoms is 
usually permitted to ripen and fall, while 
the second crop comes up through it, both 
crops being harvested at the same time. 
This practice should make this an espe- 
cially valuable honey crop in localities 
where it is being grown commercially for 
seed. It is especially recommended for 
pasture and is said to carry from 30 to 
40 per cent more stock than alfalfa, red 
clover, alsike clover, or ordinary white 
clover, and 80 per cent more than blue 
grass. It is probable, therefore, that this 
new clover may within a few years be 
extensively grown in the irrigated por- 
tions of the west, replacing some of the 
acreage of alfalfa. In this.event, the 
character of honey coming from the 
western states will no doubt be modified 
as the proportion from Ladino clover in- 
creases. 
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BUMPER honey erops are harvested in 
one section of the country one season and 
in another sec- 
: Local Marketing the next sea- 
= of Honey son. The big 
yields strike 
here and there in a fantastic and often 
unexplainable manner, leaving portions 
of the country with very little honey and 
other portions with such a large surplus 
that the producers wonder how it can be 
disposed of. Thus, while the crop in any 
given locality may vary from nothing 
(or even less than nothing when the bees 
do not gather enough for their winter and 
spring stores) up to the phenomenal 
vields sometimes taken in favored locali- 
ties, the average for the entire United 
States, according to the figures collected 
by the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, does not vary much from year 
to year. 
This peculiar skipping about of fail- 
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ures and bumper crops :ends to upset 
the plans for marketing honey, with the 
present imperfect methods of distribu- 
tion. For years Gleanings has urged bee- 
keepers to sell as much honey locally as 
possible, thus saturating the local mar- 
ket before shipping the surplus to a dis- 
tant market, not only on the ground of 
greater economy in distribution, but also 
with the belief that the total amount of 
honey consumed can be greatly increased 
by the many thousands of beekeepers in 
this country boosting honey and pushing 
it into consumption in the country, in 
villages, and in smaller cities, and send- 
ing less to the large centers of popula 
tion. One of the faults of local market- 
ing is that when a bumper crop is se- 
eured beekeepers often become panicky 
and retail their honey at prices near or 
below the wholesale price of honey in ear- 
load lots. On the other hand, after a 
poor season the consumers in the same 
locality who were so abundantly supplied 
the previous season may go without hon- 
ey because the beekeeper to whom they 
had looked for their supply has none to 
sell. 

The remedy for this condition is ap- 
parent, but difficult to bring about. The 
producer or the local salesman, as the 
case may be, loses interest in selling 
honey when he has none to sell. If every 
producer who has learned how to sell 
honey advantageously locally, but who 
has a short crop this season, would jump 
in and supply his customers with honey 
purchased from others instead of aban- 
doning his market, there would be no 
trouble in disposing of the nation’s hon- 
ey crop at fair prices. This is already 
being done by thousands of beekeepers, 
but the practice should be extended until 
every beekeeper’s local market is satur- 
ated with honey every season. The en- 
terprising beekeeper-salesman who pur- 
chases honey from others to supply his 
local market when his own crop is short 
soon learns that it costs something to sell 
honey. This drives home the important 
lesson so much needed in many eases, 
that the retail price of honey sold locally 
must be far enough above the wholesale 
price to pay for transportation, the ex- 
pense of repacking, and selling, as well 
as wages for the salesman. 


The large bottlers of honey are helping 
much in the distribution of honey in this 
country, but it is impossible for them to 
push honey into remote places as can be 
done by the beekeeper who is also a 
salesman. Furthermore, beekeepers can 
do more toward popularizing honey in 
5-pound pails than can the bottlers, and 
thus induce people to eat more of it in 
stead of buying a few ounces at a time 
as is too often the case. 
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CARE OF THE COMBS 


It has long been By Morley Pettit these combs befor 
recognized that . ; P storing for winter. 
good worker combs Simple Practical Method of Caring for Let the bees do it. I 
are a beekeeper’s Large Numbers of Extracting Combs know it wears then 
most valuable Until Needed Next Season out just that much, 
equipment. The in so does gathering 


vention of comb foundation has reduced 
their cost materially, but the fact re- 
mains that bees will build them only 
during a honey flow at the expense of a 
certain reduction in the amount stored. 
When completed they are used for the 
rearing of workers and storing of pollen 
in the brood-chamber. For honey storage 


they are better than drone combs even 
above an excluder. Unfortunately, 
combs may be earriers of brood diseases 


after having contained diseased brood or 
infected honey. The worst enemy of 
brood combs is the larva of the bee moth 
which forms a chief problem in their 
care. There is only other serious 
problem in the care of combs: the smear 


one 


of honey left by the process of extract 
ing. 

‘*Wet combs,’’ as they are commonly 
called, excite robbing more than any 


thing else. It is practically impossible 
to make a building tight enough to keep 
robbers away from them, especially if 
they are next to a south wall where the 
sun heats them up. The aroma of honey 
is so strong from these combs that rob- 
ber bees will almost dig through an inch 
board to get at them. They will cer- 
tainly go down a chimney or up through 
the least hole in the floor. This seems 
most likely to happen when everyone is 
away from home and the return reveals 
a sorry uproar or the place full of dead 
and crawling bees. I have not had this 
experience for many years for it is long 
since | have tried to store combs smeared 
with honey from the extractor; but judg- 
ing by the grimace with which other bee 
keepers sometimes show me a room all 
lined with building paper, saying, ‘‘ This 
is our alleged bee-tight comb room,’’ the 
experienee is not peculiar. IL ean store 
supers of honey for days without troubl: 
where extracted combs would start some 
thing in no time. But the storing is only 
the beginning of the trouble with wet 
combs. The real fuss starts when they 
go out to the yards next spring and early 
summer. Yes, | know a tarpaulin cover 
for the truck helps, but it takes very 
careful watchfulness to prevent excite 
ment wherever they go. In fact, the 
robber are almost sure to get at 
them sooner or later, so why not make it 
**sooner’’ and under control? 
Cleaning Wet Extracting Combs 

For the extensive honey-producer there 

is only one practical way of cleaning up 


bees 


honey; but I do not know anyone else 
who can do either so well as they can. 
We have nearly a hundred colonies right 
close to the central plant, less than half 
a mile away. At the end of each day’s 
extracting the supers are stacked out in 
the yard back of the building, piled in 
open order with combs carefully spaced. 
This is done preferably in the early eve 
ning. Dusk comes on before the bees be 
come very much excited, and the worst 
is past in the morning before anyone is 
up, if the weather happens to be hot 
enough to cause them to work very free 
ly. If a shower or heavy dew falls it 
dilutes the honey and makes a better job 
of the cleaning. This method does not 
excite robbing if plenty of supers ar 
put out at once. I have set a super on 
the cover of every hive in the yard and 
had no trouble from robbing. Where you 
inspect your colonies as carefully for dis 
ease as we do, it does not spread dis 
For quite a number of years wé 
had no eases of disease in the home yard 
where all the cleaning is done. Last 
vear the home yard was all packages and 
this spring one case developed; but ii 
looked like the effect of neighboring bees 
and not cleaning combs, for if the latter 
it would have been more general. Of 
course it was destroyed at once. 

When the combs are properly spaced 
they are not chewed in the process of 
cleaning unless they contain granulated 
honey, and we try to soak the latter well 
in water before setting them out. It is 
true that some flakes of wax accumulate 
under the stacks of supers which are be 
ing cleaned; but this represents very lit- 
tle more than what would come from 
edges of cells frayed in the process of 
extracting. I can only think of one other 
objection which has been raised to this 
method, the danger of feeding some of 
the honey to alien bees. I do not believe 
much of it is stored in any case, but we 
happen to have more colonies than any- 
one else in the neighborhood. 

Those who have tried other methods of 
cleaning extracting-combs will realize 
how much more labor is involved than in 
the simple process of piling the supers 
outdoors for a few days and then piling 
them back in again. Remember that we 
are running through two hundred or more 
supers daily during the time of extract 
ing. Suppose we undertook to put these 
back on hives with any of the devices 
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or adjustments recommended. The pro 
cess of trucking them out to the various 
yards, putting them on and getting the 
bees out of them to take them off again 
and truck them home for storage would 
be too much, even if it worked. And my 
limited experience in such methods con 
vinces me that it does not work—not tuo 
suit me, anyway. They clean the combs 
all right—and store it in little patches 
here and there back in the same combs! 
The only device that I have any faith in 
is the Deadman super-cleaner which gives 
one colony access to stacks of supers and 
is supposed to exclude all other bees. The 
rub comes in the latter clause, and my 
experience with it was not satisfactory. 
The bees that were ‘‘on the outside look- 
ing in’’ fairly dug holes in the boards 
until they did get in some way and I was 
afraid the one lone colony would be 
cleaned out along with the supers. Couple 
that with the expense and labor of clean- 
ing well over two thousand supers by this 
precarious and painstaking process and 
you give it up pretty quickly. 


Protecting Stored Combs from Moths 


The problem of protecting combs from 
moths has been solved in my case very 
much the same as the other. Let the 
bees do it. Wax worms, as the bee-moth 
larvae are commonly called, have a fac 
ulty not possessed by the strongest of 
acids—they are able to digest beeswax; 
vet they require a mixed diet, and do not 
thrive on combs which are free from pol 
len or the remains of brood-rearing. This 
fact renders purely extracting combs 
fairly safe from their ravages at all 
times. They also require a fairly high 
temperature and are quickly checked or 
killed by cold. Bees recognize the worms 
as enemies and a colony which is queen 
right and fairly strong will protect quite 
a large number of combs placed on their 
hive in supers. These facts give a com 
plete solution of the wax-worm problem 
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in temperate climates. Light-colored ex- 
tracting combs may be stored safely al 
most anywhere. Brood-combs should be 
kept on hives during hot weather. When 
ever I read elaborate instructions for 
fumigating combs I always smile to my 
self or even grin broadly. Perhaps I may 
change my ideas after keeping bees in 
the South, but so far I have never fumi- 
gated a comb nor had a loss of combs 
from this cause except where a few sim 


ple rules had been disregarded. I have 
inspected marvelous moth-proof comb 


houses in the latitude of Georgetown 
where sulphur had been burned religious 
ly according to instructions in the book, 
and have stored stacks of supers of our 
own combs at Georgetown for more than 
a year at a stretch without enough wax- 
worms appearing in them to cause me 
the slightest worry. I have also had 
combs riddled by them in the same build- 
ing—but stored differently. Our method 
of storing is quite simple: leave them in 
their supers, spaced as in the hive, pile 
up the supers, and put an excluder on 
the top of the pile to keep out mice. 

Of course, our brood-combs are usually 
used first and it is mostly extracting- 
combs which are earried over in a poor 
year. Still brood-combs are also carried 
over sometimes. These we look over 
from time to time to pick out worms, but 
seldom find many. The loss referred to 
occurred when a lot of combs destined 
for the melting pot were piled flat on a 
shelf. They did not get melted, and were 
overlooked by humans but not by moths, 
who had a happy time. Another loss oc 
curred the first winter I was at Guelph. 
[ had always stored combs in frame 
buildings as they should be stored to get 
the good of the first cool nights. My 
storage at the college was a series of 
steam-heated rooms, which promoted 
rather than checked the larval growth. 
In the dead of winter I discovered that 
some of the supers of combs contained 








Piling out supers of wet extracting combs to be cleaned by the bees at the Pettit Apiaries 
photograph from which the engraving was made the cloud of bees in the air was dimly shown 
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colonies—but they were not bees. They 
were a solid mass of web and cocoons 
containing all stages of Galleria mellon- 
ella. As my remedy previously had been 
cold, I had them set outside; but next 
morning in a sub-zero temperature they 
were as warm in the middle of the ‘‘ clus 
ter’’ as a good colony of bees would have 
been. After that we managed to have a 
frame building for storing surplus combs 
and there was no further trouble. 

When I used to migrate with wagons 
and hayracks, extra supers were trans- 
ported by stripping them up in fours or 
sixes with lath. These crates were piled 
like cordwood in the yard until needed. 
As the frames were self-spacing the air 
would draw through them freely, and I 
considered that a factor in checking 
moths. At any rate there was no loss 
from this cause even when on one occa- 
sion a stack of supers corded up in that 
way remained all through a long hot 
sunimer, 

Classification of Combs 

Pending the time when all except num 
ber one combs may be discarded, we have 
a system of classifying combs which we 
follow in the annual clean-up when all 
top-bars are scraped and insides of su 
pers cleaned out. Until the eye is suf 
ficiently trained combs are tested as to 
class of cells by laying a rule flat on the 
surface lengthwise or diagonally. Worker 
comb has at least 4™% eells to the ineh. 
Drone comb has less than 4% cells to the 
inch. Stretched comb has elongated cells 
not more than 4% to the inch diagonally 
and sometimes lengthwise also. 

Combs are divided into four classes 
with three sub-divisions of number one: 

No. 1. Workcr Combs—Upper half all 


worker except perhaps a few seattered 
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cells of drone, or first row or two stretcl 
ed. Lower half with not more than 
twenty-five square inches space not filled 
with worker comb. This to include ac- 
tual onen space and drone comb. Founda- 
ton straight or almost so in middle of 
frame. Not more than one-third of cells 
containing pollen except in No. 1. P. No. 
1 D.—No. 1 combs darkened by brood 
rearing. No. 1 L.—No. 1 comb light or 
only slightly darkened. No. 1 P.—No. 1 
combs with more than one-third of cells 
containing polien. 

No. 2. Extracting Combs—Combs built 
on foundation, mostiv worker but stretch 
ed or crooked so as to disqualify for No 
1. Not more than 25 square inches of 
open space and drone comb combined. 
No pollen, or few seattered cells only. 

No. 3. Drone Combs—More than 25 
square inches drone comb and open space 
combined. Not more than 25 square 
inches open space. Light weight and 
color. No pollen, or few seattered cells 
only. 

No. 4. Culls for Melting—All combs re 
jected from above elasses. 

For second brood chambers I prefer 
No. 1 D, with a few No. 1 P, mixed in 
each. Where light combs have to be used 
for this purpose they should be mixed 
with dark ones. No. 2 combs have a spe 
cial mark on the top-bar. No. 3 combs are 
being weeded out pretty fast, and I am 
looking forward to the time when I cau 
get rid of all No. 2’s as well. The worst 
of it is that in a dry time in spring, and 
especially after some molding of combs 
has occurred in winter, combs are often 
caten awzy at the bottom and afterwards 
filled in with drone, so we have to keep 
culling all the time. 

Georgetown, Ont. 





during the summer of 
new type of wind screen used by Mi Pettit was 





1924. showing the old type of wind screen, The 
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DEVELOPMENT OF QUEEN-CELLS 


When everything 
relative to the mat- 
ter is in harmony 
with bee-habit, the 
grafted cups. will 
be at once eagerly 
taken over by the nurse bees and the 
comb-builders. The chyle-ladén bees will 
begin without delay to inspect the in- 
mates of the cups, and if all is to their 
liking they will freshen up the drops of 
royal jelly-and add to the quantity. The 
comb-builders (possibly the same bees 
that furnish the chyle—who knows?) will 
start at once to transform the cups. 

If we look in at the end of 24 hours 
we shall find that all aecepted cups are 
now markedly different in shape and in 
length. The open end is smaller and the 
opening is only large enough to admit 
readily one nurse-bee. Figure 1 shows 
the cup in cross section at the time of 
grafting. Figure 2 shows it at the end 
of 24 hours. The quantity of the jelly 
about the larva now will be about the 
size of an ordinary drop of water, and 
the larva, unless extremely young when 
grafted, will show up much larger. The 
difference in size between a _ newly 
hatehed larva and one 24 hours old is 
very slight to the average eye, but even 
a eareless observer will see a marked dif 
ference between one two days old and 
one three days old. 


Significance of Unconsumed Royal Jelly 
Left in Cell © 


I shall digress here to discuss the mat 
ter of quantity of food fed the royal 
larvae, and its related topic, the number 
of cells a colony can care for. No one 
can deny that there must be a limit, or 
i minimum that a larva can have of food 
und become a successful mother of a col 
ony of bees; hence there must be a limit 
to the number of cells a colony can eare 
for. Too much stress, however, is paid 
to the matter of waste royal jelly. There 
is a mistaken idea that a good cell must 
have a large quantity of royal jelly left 
in its base. Now it appears to me that 
it is not the quantity of uneaten jelly 
that determines a good queen, but the 
quantity of eaten jelly. What possi 
ble good can dried-down jelly left in 
the base of a cell do its inmate? Some 
of our older readers will reeall that Dr. 
Gallup a decade or so ago wrote many 
articles supporting the theory that the 
pupa queen absorbed nutriment through 
what he termed an umbilieal eord. He 
had noted an apparent connection be 
tween pupa queens and this residual 
Jelly. What he did not note was that 
this connecting link was nothing more 
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By Allen Latham nor less than the 


skin of the larva 


Judging the Quality of Queens Before left after the final 
Emergence by the Size, Shape, and 
General Appearance of the Cells most 


moult. This was a 
absurd the 

ory, but one nursed 
most carefully by that old writer. The 
theory has been rejected, but it seems to 
have left its impress. 

It is only fair to say that a good quan- 
tity of residual jelly is the source of 
mental satisfaction, for it is a fairly good 
indication that the inmate of the cell 
was a well-fed larva. It is not wholly 
reliable, however, for I have seen many 
a worthless queen come from a cell car- 
rying a vast amount of uneaten jelly, 
and on the other hand IL have seen most 
excellent queens come from cells in which 
you could not detect any residual jelly 
except by most careful serutiny—just a 
thin film of it. Consequently I say, it is 
not the jelly uneaten, but the jelly eaten 
which controls the development of the 
queen. If the larva has at all times all 
it will eat, then it will be fully developed, 
even though it consumes competely the 
very last food given. Five hundred bees, 
if made up of all sorts, wilk develop one 
cell perfeetly, and 50,000 bees will de- 
velop 100 cells in like manner. Yet as 
we can not be oversure that the distribu 
tion of nurse-bees has its full comple- 
ment, we are safe to drop the number 25 
per cent of these figures, and in actual 
practice the number allotted to a 50,000 
colony is generally 50 to 60 cells. 
Examining Pupae without Injuring Them 

I have long since given up judging 
cells by the residual jelly. I much pre- 
fer to judge them by the inmates. When 
the cells are mature and the emergence 
of the virgins will take place inside of 
24 hours I open up a few cells. This is 
done by slicing off a portion of the side 
wall with a keen knife. If one does not 
care to open up some cells he can get a 
very fuir estimate of quality by tipping 
the cell up and down between his eye and 
a good light. The size and weight of the 
pupa can be guaged fairly well. The 
shape, however, can not be seen. No 
harm can come from opening the cell if 
due care is used. I have, on many ocea 
sions when cells have been injured, shift 
ed pupae to other cells, even making a 
cell by combining the base and the tip of 
two cells that for some cause may be 
available. A mateh dipped into melted 
wax seals over the matched edges. In 
the case of the opened cell, the eut por 
tion of the wall is replaced and the cut 
sealed. On many and many an oeceasion 
when a portion of a cell-wall has been 
torn out because of too rapid handling 
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(it frequently happens that two cells are 
joined by a strip. of wax and in separat- 
ing them we tear one of the cells) these 
damaged cells are quickly and safely re- 
paired by tearing a portion of cell wall 
from a cell from which a virgin has 
emerged and with this seal the hole in 
the damaged cell. Thus I do not hesitate 
to open cells to study the inmates, spe- 
cially when I am trying out a new 


breeder and wish to know something of 
daughters 


her quality before her have 


become of laying age. 





The development of a queen: (1) Grafted cell 
cup; (2) 24 hours after grafting; (3) 48 hours 
after grafting; (4) 72 hours after grafting: 
(5) fourth day; (6) sixth day; (7) pupa near 


ly filling cell: (8) outline sketch of a well 
developed queen pupa 

It will be reealled that in the first ar 

ticle of this series stress was laid on the 


shape of the abdomen of the queen. It 
may not be generally known that the 
shape of a queen is made prophetic a day 
or so before the virgin emerges. The 
true shape does not show up until the 
pupa shows marked darkening and indi 
cates that only a few hours will elapse 
before the pupa-skin is east. Abdominal 
shape and size show up perfectly at 
this period and indicate better than 
any residual food could possibly do the 
development of the cell-inmate. The 
magnitude, the depth, and the arch of 
the abdomen all point to full develop 
ment, and the queen breeder, even 
though he detects no residual jelly in the 
cell, can feel assured that all is well. 
Significance of Size of Queen-Cells 
Much is written about size of cells, and 
the peanutlike appearance, Here, again, 
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I am an agnostic. Having seen most ex- 
cellent queens come from very small cells 
and worthless queens come from very 
large cells, I must discount size as a con 
trolling factor. Again, having seen most 
excellent queens come from cells so bare 
of wax that the cocoon was nearly bare 
and the base of the cell a mere film of 
wax, and having seen dead or worthless 
queens in cells of knobby and heavy 
walls, | must discount wax-knobs as a 
factor in judging cells. 

As to size of cells, a very safe rule is 
to seek an average. Under-gized cells 
and over-sized cells must be looked at 
askance. Some under-sized cells produce 
good queens—more produce poor queens. 
Most over-sized cells produce poor queens 
or none at all, for cells are built over 
large when something is wrong in the de- 
velopment of the cell. Care must be used 
in this matter, for some strains of bees 
will build all the cells large while others 
will build them all small. I have had 
batches of good queens in which the in 
terior length of the cell was nearly or 
quite twice the length of the pupa. 1 
have had many excellent batches of cells 
in which the enclosed pupa was touching 
both ends of the cell at once in the case 
of nearly every cell. Of the two I pre 
fer the one in which the pupa crowds the 
cell. 

The Ideal Queen-Cell 

The ideal cell has a length over all of 
not to exceed one inch to 1% inches, Its 
inside length should not exceed % or at 
most one inch. A pupa in such a cell has 
a little leeway and when the cell is in 
verted will fall perhaps an eighth of an 


inch. An ideal cell has an interior dia 
meter of fs of an inch at its maximum, 
the taper toward the tip being longer 


than that toward the base. An ideal cell 
measures just 14 of an inch at the point 
where the virgin cuts the cap. General 
ly out beyond this point the bees taper 
the cell and there is an open space be 
tween the tip of the cell and the tip of 
the cocoon. This tip of wax is often re 
moved by the bees when impatient for a 
queen. Its removal is not at all essential 
to the welfare of the queen, though some 
old books suggest this in their teaching. 
Bees frequently remove this wax tip 
from cells containing imperfect or dead 
inmates. In facet, its early removal is 
almost a certain indication that the cell 
is worthless. 

When bees are not getting honey and 
are in the process of sealing honey al 
ready stored they will rob queen-cells of 
the wax in order to cap honey. Such 
cells never attain a knobby appearanee, 
but their value is not impaired in the 
least. A great many notions grow up con 
cerning bees and concerning the queen- 
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cell which are groundless. A careful 
study of normal conditions and a proper 
elimination of all that is unusual or ab- 
normal will yield the truth. No harm 
comes from one of these notions except 
when we select one of them as an impor- 
tant and essential factor. This leads to 
wroug teaching and false methods. All 
our efforts should be directed to this end 
—the acquisition of all essentials. When 
we are in possession of all the true essen- 
tials of queen-rearing we can by adher- 
ence to them be assured at all times of 
getting good queens, whatever method 
we use of achieving the result. We are 
privileged to have all the foibles we wish 
— we keep every one of the essen- 
Tiais. 
Rich Reward for a Little Labor 

The normal development of a queen- 

cell is a most beautiful thing, and it 
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would be well worth the while of every 
beekeeper to grow a few batches of cells 
just for the pleasure of so doing. To 
graft forty cups one day and on the next 
see every one of those cups with its 
beautifully modelled opening just stirs 
one’s enthusiasm. Then on the fourth 
day to see all those cups full length and 
each acquiring a tip of wax does not in 
the least lessen the enthusiasm. Then 
each day remove one or two and open 
them up so that what takes place day by 
day can be discovered. Don’t go to the 
books—dry books—for this knowledge 
when you can go to one of your own 
bechives and get it first hand. 

The several diagrams depict after a 
fashion the development of the cell. The 
next article will tell of the care of the 
matured cells. 

Norwichtown, Conn. 
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BEEKEEPING 


It was in July of 


IN QUEBEC 


Here I was most 


the year 1923 that 
I visited Saint-Casi- 
mir, for the first 
time accompanied 
by a friend of mine, 
Mr. Fortin, of Coat- 
icooky Quebec. Mr. 
Patrice Tessier had 
invited us so many 
times to see his api- 


By Alphee Poirer 
The “Villa des Abeilles” and the 
Beekeepers’ Association of 
Portneuf-Champlain 


[Beekeeping is developing rapidly among 
our French-speaking neighbors in old Que- 
bec, where the language, romance, and tra- 
ditions of France of 200 years ago are largely 
retained in all their quaintness. Into this 
article Mr. Poirier puts a touch of the ro- 
mance to be found among these interesting 
people who live near the northern border of 


agreeably surprised. 
I expected to find 
an ordinary well- 
organized apiary 
but we arrived in a 


beautiful city of 
dreams and mys 
tery situated on 


terraces in the side 
of a hill and sur- 


ary and he made 


civilization in eastern North America, where 


rounded by green 


these repeated in- nectar is usually poured forth lavishly by ness and rich vege- 
vitations with so the flowers during the short summer.—Edi- tation. 

much amiability **! In one corner of 
that it became rather impossible to re- the picture a little monument of the 


fuse. The hospitality of Mr. Tessier was 
something of a proverb: he came himself 
to meet us in Quebee and we returned in 
his ear by the ‘‘national route’’ along 
the majestic St. Lawrence River until we 
reached’ the mysterious enchanted land, 
the ‘* Villa des Abeilles.’’ 


‘*Sacred Heart’’ spreads his open arms 
and seems to say as in the biblical era, 
‘*Grow and multiply yourselves.’’ 

The brilliant noon sunlight was shining 
on all these things and made the thou- 
sands of Italian bees that were flying 
sparkle like thousands 


over the ‘‘villa’’ 





Apiary of Patrice Tessier St 


Casimir, Quebec, Can., 


which he has named ‘‘Villa des Abeilles’’ 


the country home of the bees. 
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of shafts of light. As it was July and 
the season was rather late, swarming was 
in its best and we had the pleasure to 
see many swarms coming out of the hives. 
It was grand! The bees shot into the 
light like golden or yellow fireworks. 
Swarming Time in Quebec 

And we had the pleasure of catching 
and hiving these swarms with bare head 
and arms (for Mr. Tessier had succeeded 




















This swarm, from a box hive in 1916, was the 
heginning of the apiary shown on the preceding 
page. 


through intelligent selection in develop- 
ing one of the most gentle strains of Ital 
ians). We then began to gather the 
beautiful fruits that were hung up on the 
branches of the young trees in the sweet 
scented breeze. It was an original feast 
feast of nature and of the festival 
light; feast of the fields of the melilotus 
and of the eclovers; feast of the bees ae- 
cumulating in their enchanted palaces 
the scented treasures of all kinds of 
flowers; and feast of our hearts abound- 
ing with joy from the sincere hospitality 
of our host and by the splendid decora- 
tion which seemed so appropriate for the 
circumstance and the ideal place. 

No use to say that the conversation 
did not lack for a moment. We asked our 
host repeated questions and he, with his 
usual good-will, answered each one and 
told the history of the ‘‘ Villa des Abeil- 
les.”” 

Beginning of the ‘‘Villa des Abeilles’’ 

This was founded in the year 1916 with 
three colonies. It was a very modest 
start since these three hives were nonce 
of those sectional palaces of today as we 
see in the ‘*Villa,’’ but ordinary box- 
hives. Mr. Tessier had at this time no 
experience at all, but he possessed the 
key to suecess by the clear appreciation 
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he always has of everything and his eas) 
adaptation and his energetic tenacity. 
So at the end of three years he possessed 
already 33 colonies in modern hives and 
equipment of the first quality that he was 
obliged to sell because of his poor health 
The next year, after he had gotten back 
his strength in Colorado, he started cou 
rageously in the most pleasant of all pro 
fessions with ten colonies. Since July, 
1923, I have had the pleasure to visit for 
the second time the ‘‘ Villa des Abeilles,’’ 
and Mr. Tessier assured me recently that 
he would own today at least 300 colonies 
if he had not been obliged to sell yea 
by year the extra number of colonies be 
cause of lack of room where he lives. 
Right near the ‘‘Villa’’ is erected a 
modern laboratory. Hundreds of visitors 
are benefited by the most interesting 
demonstrations. We see during all the 
season the bees working in an observa 
tory hive and thus the most fearful are 

















Residence recently purchased by Mr. Tessier 
from the proceeds of the bees. 


at their ease to observe the mysterious 
work effected by the bees. But it is at 
the time of the harvest that the vis- 
itor is the most pleased and receives the 
best of attention. The honey flows just 
like in the ‘‘Enchanted Islands’’ of 
dreams and tales. A modern extractor 
driven by a motor gives the best services 
with the least possible labor; and you can 
see and you are invited to taste the honey 
of all shades and colors from the tender 
and transparent rose color of the divine 
liquor of the apple tree to the light brown 
of the buckwheat nectar, with between 
these all shades common to clevers and 
wild flowers. All the different shades are 
classified for sale each under its proper 
quality. 

A Center for Association Activities 

The ‘‘Viila des Abeilles’’ is the center 
of the activities of the ‘important asso- 
ciation of beekeepers in Portneuf and 
Champlain counties. This association, 
one of the largest and best in the prov- 
ince of Quebee (its membership will 
reach 200 this year) has Eugene St.-Ger 
main as president; J. B. Germain as vice 
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president, and the secretary is Patrice 
Tessier himself. It is with much pride 
that the promoters of this important as- 
sociation set forth all the work done 
since its foundation. Let us mention 











Mr Tessier, owner 


apiary inspector, 


Patrice 
Abeilles.’’ 
Portneuf-Champlain 


of the 
and 
Beekeepers’ 


‘*Villa des 
secretary of 
Association. 
principally in this article the co-operative 
system working since the start which has 
brought such good results. The members 
have saved more than a thousand dollars 
in the buying of their supplies alone. The 
sume organization exists for the sale of 
the honey which is all delivered to the 
public under the same label and guaran- 
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tee. Besides these two services the asso- 
ciation has its free mail service for as- 
sistance of the members and this is con- 
trolled by Mr. Tessier. Apiary contests, 
recruiting contests, and local beekeeping 
exhibitions take place year by year, and 
this year the ‘‘regional honey exhibi 
tion’’ will appear as the greatest event 
in not only apiculture but agriculture of 
the region. This will be held on Septem- 
ber 17 and 18. 
Spreading Gospel of Better Beekeeping 
Mr. Patrice Tessier is also the bee in 
spector for the district. He is always 


glad to assist and give information to 
the beekeepers. On the trains, in his 
journeys, at rest as well as when he 


works at home, he speaks about bees 
and of their utility mainly, for he loves 
his profession and in assisting this 
agreeable and useful industry he ren- 
ders a great service to the province and 
country. It is to the patriotic side of this 
work that Mr. Tessier devotes himself. 
It is in this manner that during a rest 
of a few months at the Lake Edward 
Sanatorium, he succeeded in interesting 
the staff as well as the patients of this 
institution in establishing a demonstra 
tion apiary. This has a highly beneficial 


effect on the minds of the sick who em 
ploy their spare time in learning this 


useful science. The writer of these lines 
has himself been converted by Mr. Tes 
sier and is proud to have met him on his 


way. He owes to him the ability to em 
ploy with suecess and most agreeably 
the time he devotes to his bees. And 


how many others are in the same situa- 
tion? It is to express their gratitude 
that I consider it my duty to write today 
this modest article. 

Bonaventure, Quebec, Can. 
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THE RACES OF BEES 


1804. Apis melli- 
fica, var. adansoni, 
var. Sahariensis. 
The name Adansoni 
was given to the 
yellow African bee 
by Latreille, because the first yellow bee 
given to him was handed over by the 
inglish traveler Adanson, at the end of 
the eighteenth century, and came from 
Guinea and the Gold Coast. During the 
Great War of 1914-1918, when French 
troops were sent south of the Atlas, some 
beekeepers remarked the yellow bee re- 
sembling Italians, as they said. Captain 
Pariel, in command at Figuig, in the Sa- 
harian region, also pointed out its pres 
ence. Though some attempts were made 
to bring some of these bees to modern 
apiaries in 1917, none were successful 


By Phillip J. Baldensperger 


Yellow Bees of the Sahara Remarkable 
for Their Keen Sense of Smell and Long 
Flights for Nectar 


until I went to Fi 
guig and brought to 
Europe in 1921 the 
first Saharian col- 
ony. A careful 
study of these bees, 
perfectly acclimated in the Alps, proved 
that they are a distinct race, and so the 
name ‘‘Saharian’’ was given as the most 
appropriate. 

No more than one or two colonies could 
be secured at a time on two different 
trips, as the Saharian region is not very 
favorable for swarming. The Figuigians 
had not more than a single colony to show 
in March, 1921, while they could show 
empty hives and combs destroyed by the 
wax-moths. They said that not a drop of 
rain had fallen for a period extending 
over 13 months. Happily some inacces- 
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sible rock cliffs shelter a few colonies 
against the depredating Berber, especial- 
ly in time of dearth, or else the precious 
race would long ago have been exter- 
minated. 

They proved to be first-rate breeders, 
good honey-gatherers, flying many miles 
in search of their food—an advantage 
they had acquired after thousands of 
years of isolation in the northwestern 
borders of the Sahara. Not only did they 
acquire strength of wing, but the sense 
of smell was equally developed. Wasps, 
hornets, and other half-carnivorous and 
fruit-eating insects are never numerous 
in the Saharian oases, as fruit is very 
scarce, so those bees are not pestered 
by them, and they are of a very gen- 
tle disposition. These yellow bees, liv- 
ing in a very cold region during the win- 
ter season and in a very hot climate 
during summer, can stand the extremes 
of temperature with great ease. This was 
proven by two colonies sent to the Swiss 
Alps about Geneva and to Lorrain, near 
Metz, by the author. Both colonies not 
only wintered well, but sent out vigorous 
swarms in May and June of the follow- 
ing year, 1923. 

Similar in Appearance to Cyprians 


The first Saharian bees which I saw in 
March, 1921, in Figuig, seemed so much 
to resemble the Cyprians that I proclaim- 
ed them as descendants of those bees. 
The orange-colored segments bordered 
with black and the black tips were an- 
other reason for believing them of east- 
ern extraction. The fuzz is yellowish 
brown, and the bees have a golden cres- 
cent at the base of the thorax. They did 
not resemble the Cyprians in temper. 
The drones had a more lively orange 
color than their Cyprian cousins. After 
further investigation they were found to 
be decidedly African and a distinct race. 
A colony of the variety Adansoni, which 
was the first ever sent over from Guinea 
to Chateauroux, France, to Mr. Matthieu 
by airplane in 1923, produced darker 
workers and completely black drones. 

The first sultana (queen), as I called 
her in 1921, was an old leather-colored 
queen, but she did not live over six 
months. In superseding her the bees 
would prepare a queen-cell or two at a 
time, which were regularly cut out and 
each given to an artificial swarm of 
brown bees till at least a dozen colonies 
headed by Saharian queens were in the 
apiary, and finally the old sultana disap 
peared, leaving only her daughters in the 
Alpine apiary. 

Unlike the Asiatic races, they are very 
gentle, and rear a very limited number of 
drones as well as queen-cells. The vir- 
gins go out on their nuptial flight as soon 
as other virgins, between the second and 
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eighth day, and the queens are prolific 
layers. Saharians are the same size as 
Cyprians. Being very anxious to raise 
as many drones as possible in my Sahar- 
ian apiary, called ‘‘Nahle’’ (the bee), 
in the Alps, I gave empty frames with 
starters to all strong colonies in order 
to have plenty of drone comb. Invaria- 
bly during all the months of April and 
May only worker comb was built till 
finally in June, as the honey flow was 
going on, they would build about one- 
fourth of the comb with drone-cells. They 
are just as parsimonious in building 
queen-cells, often not building more than 
half a dozen. 

Their swarming propensities have not 
been sufficiently tested. However, on 
one occasion, about twenty colonies well 
wintered on plenty of honey had to be 
left without attention till April. On my 
return from the Sahara I found the api- 
ary in a very lively condition. Colonies 
in single-story hives had all swarmed; 
some of the swarms settling in empty 
hives left in the neighborhood, and one 
flying away about three miles, where it 
settled near an apiary and was hived by 
the French owner. Other colonies had 
bred up to twenty frames of brood and 
were just starting a few queen-cells. 

Highly Developed Sense of Smell 

Their sense of smell is certainly mor 
developed than that of the Tellians. 
Coming home with two swarms of black 
Africans and yellow Africans, I deposit 
ed them near my home in Nice. Being 
called to help a friend extracting ‘oney, 
about a mile away, a few days later I 
was explaining the color of my new 
bees, when a Saharian, attracted by the 
odor of the honey, alighted on my fin- 
gers. Very soon a second, then a third, 
and so on, came, till over a hundred were 
swarming around. Not one of the Tell- 
ians had appeared, showing that the yel- 
lows have a better developed sense of 
smell. 

In spite of their very gentle manners 
they are very fidgety at times, and it is 
hard to find the queen. They will read 
ily abandon their combs, and run about 
their hives, or follow each other in end- 
less procession. The queen will even 
leave the hive when disturbed for some 
length of time. They object to being 
shaken off the combs when transferring 
them from hive to hive and will fly up 
and take a few minutes before settling 
down, without attempting to sting. They 
are very prone to join any passing 
swarm, reminding one of the Saharian 
warriors, ready to join any marauding 
expedition. 

Beekeeping in the Oases of the Sahara 

The inhabitants of the Saharian oases 
keep the few bees they may possess in 
hollows, scooped out in the pisé walls of 
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the inner courtyards surrounding their 
dwellings. A Saharian apiary can not, 
therefore, be distinguished when the 
weather does not allow bees to fly, the 
propolis-lined flight-hole being all that 
can be seen of the existence of a hive.- 
When he supposes the hive to contain 
some honey in midsummer, the owner, 
without the use of smoke, takes off the 
flat stone that shuts the hollow, and 
takes a comb or two of honey, then 
closes the hive again. The combs are 
fastened only at the top, and sometimes 
for only an inch or two, leaving very 
wide empty passages on all other edges. 
The interior of the hollow is lined with 
bee-glue all over, when the bees have 
inhabited it for several months. The 
bee-glue is mostly taken from the palm 
trees or some thorny bushes or trees of 
the Rhamnaceae family. 


Brought to the Alps, where resinous 
trees abound, these bees use propolis lav- 
ishly, especially the glue taken from 
olive trees, which is sticky and disagree- 
able to the fingers; but they never cover 
the combs with bee-glue as the Tellian 
bees often do. 


Long Flights in Search of Nectar 


On account of their seclusion in the 
oasis region of the Sahara for thousands 
of years, along with the development of 
their sense of smell, the strength of 
wing was greatly developed in order to 
help them fly long distances in search of 
food. While visiting a scanty plantation 
of turnip plants in blossom, | saw a few 
yellow Saharians in the oases of Beni- 
Ounif. The kaid of the place had as- 
sured me that, as mayor of the place, he 
knew every nook and crook, and that no 
bees existed there. The bees, he said, 
had come from the mountains of Zenaga, 
along the Moroccan boundary, four miles 
distant. In the very dry summer of 1923 
my Saharians in the Alps had gathered a 
considerable amount of lavender honey, 
and the nearest lavender plants were at 
least three to four miles distant on the 
high plateau. 


Mingled With Blacks in Central Africa 


From different articles written for 
beekeepers about the central and south- 
ern African bees, very confusing conclu- 
sions only can be drawn. All about the 
equatorial regions the Senegalese and 
Congo inhabitants keep bees in long 
hives made of straw-plaited tresses, and 
hung up in the branches to get them out 
of the reach of depredating ants, which 
are the greatest bee-enemies in tropical 
climates. Military reports mention them 
as very aggressive, and they are to be 
found below the thatched roofs of the 
natives in great abundance. Statements 
made by non-apiarists must always be 
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taken with some allowance. Beekeepers 
living in Africa, such as Frere Julien, 
in Abyssinia, say that their queens are 
regularly mated five or six times, and give 
as proof that many bees in the same hive 
are yellow, others black. In South Africa 
yellows and blacks are met with. All this 
only proves that yellows and blacks live 
in one and the same region, and not that 
there are several matings. In all Medi- 
terranean species it is a rare exception 
to have more than one mating. Benton 
records one case of a Cyprian queen 
twice mated. 

The Saharian queens mate once only. 
The race has been kept in its purest 
forms and colofs in the northwestern cor- 
ner of the Sahara and the southern 
slopes of the Atlas Mountains. 


How Oases Are Formed 


The actual sandy desolation of the 
great Saharian desert was certainly ver- 
dant and more densely inhabited ages 
ago, and bees all over the globe are more 
densely represented in their different 
genera as we near the equator. The 
great dry river-beds of the Touat region, 
such as the Guir, Zousfana, and Namous, 
which flow from the Atlas to the Sahara, 
eontain the oases. Deep layers of sand 
in the rocky bottoms form the soil for 
palm trees, around which the Berbers 
build their miserable houses of sunburnt 
clods of sand and straw. The roofs of 
the houses are invariably built of palm- 
tree stems, and plastered over with sand. 
The Carthaginians had elephants to carry 
their armies by the way of North Africa, 
Gibraltar, Spain, France, and the Alps. 
Elephants, therefore, existed. Herodotus 
tells of fishing-boats along the streams 
of southern Numidia and the Atlantides. 

The actual oases are formed by water 
coming down some 500 or more miles 
from the north in the Atlas.. In an inun- 
dation at Ain-Sefra, in 1904, a great num- 
ber of pisé houses were torn down by the 
tremendous stream, and numbers of the 
inhabitants were drowned. Among the 
dead was the noted communist author, 
Isabelle Eberhardt, who had turned a 
Moslem, and whose body lies in the Mos- 
lem cemetery of Ain-Sefra. While on a 
a visit to Colomb Bechar, in March, 1921, 
1 saw the overflowing channels in the 
region when no rain was known to have 
occurred for hundreds of miles away. 


A rude carving on a brown rock at the 
Zanaga Mountains, dating probably to 
the early Neolithic age, some 7000 or 
8000 years ago, shows the outlines of an 
animal, evidently an elephant, with very 
thick feet and a long trunk lifted up as 
in quest of twigs, bearing on its back a 
warrior bending his bow, and two bell- 
shaped objects which I interpret to be 
beehives, 
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WHY THE FLOWE 


Some seventy-five 
years ago there was 
in use in the rural 
schools’ of New 
England a_= small 
reading book in 
which was a dialogue written in stanzas 
and made to rhyme. One couplet ran in 
this way: 

Sarah: ‘‘Why do the flowers bloom?’’ 

Mary: ‘‘To show the pathway to the tomb.’’ 

This was doubtless in harmony with 
the thought of that time. Life was a 
weary pilgrimage from the cradle to the 
grave, and flowers were created for the 
express purpose of teaching the brevity 
of human life and cheering lonely pil 
grims on their way; but thanks to the 
wise men of the East and the wise men 
of the West know better now. 

We now know that flowers perform a 
most important and beneficent function 
in the natural world, and instead of be 
ing guide-posts to the tomb they pro- 
claim the very gateway of life. 

Flowers represent the marriage of 
plants, for they were created male and 
female, as well as ourselves. Without 


we 





for many 
blossoms 


The 
flowers in 


honey bee is 
this 


the marriage priest 
case the blackberry 


flowers this world would become a barren 
wilderness. By them the commerce of 
the nations thrives. Upon them the sus 
tenance of the human family depends. 
Marriage Ceremonies of the Flowers 
Marriage customs are always of im 
portance, and those of plants are not 
without interest. In some ways they re 
semble those of mankind. When the 
proper time arrives invitations are sent 
out on the wings of the wind, by the 
fragrance of the flowers, to all the high 
ways and byways of the countryside. 
Nectar is poured out ready for the feast. 
And the guests arrive—bumblebees and 


By J. E. Crane 


How the Commerce of the Nations De- 
pends Upon the Blooming of 


the Flowers 
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honeybees with all 
their kith and kin, 
flies and butterflies, 
and a host of other 
inseets too numer 
ous to mention. 

The marriage ceremony is very simple. 
The marriage priest may be one of the 
guests. He takes a few grains of poller 
from the anther of one flower and ear 
ries it to the stigma of another and the 
is completed. What wonderful 
results follow! It mav well be a 
for rejoicing. 

Many Different Kinds of Weddings 

There is much of 
preference, as 
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ecremony 


season 


and 
custom, ln 


style personal 


well as mar 


Timothy in bloom Like most other grasses, its 
flowers are inconspicuous since it depends upon 
the wind for pollination. 


riages among mankind. One _ couple 
would make a very grand wedding. They 
out many invitations, prepare a 
great feast, and dress in the most showy 
style. They would be married only by 
the bishop or some other dignitary; and, 
like Robinson Crusoe’s Chinese Country 
Gentleman, ‘‘The more you look at them 
the better will they be pleased.’’ 

Another couple would be married in 
the evening in church in a bower of ever- 
greens, by a local clergyman, with the 
finest music. 

Others would marry at the home of the 
bride with a few choice friends to re- 
joice with them as they enter upon a 
new life. 

There are others who care little for 
style or fashion or ceremony. They drive 
to the office of a justice of the peace in 
a buggy and get ‘‘hitched up,’’ as they 
say. They send out no invitations, they 


send 
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their friends. 
for rejoicing. 


prepare no supper for 
They have little time 
And so with the plants. Some would 
dress in the most gorgeous. colors. 
‘*Solomon in all his glory was not ar- 
rayed like’’ some of these. A generous 
feast of nectar is prepared, a general in- 
vitation sent out. A bumblebee, with all 
his fuss and feathers, is chosen for the 
marriage priest, or it may be a humming 
bird with his gay plumage and winsome 
ways. 

Others would be married in the twi 
light hours or by the silvery light of the 





Sweet clover dresses modestly for the wedding 
but prepares a feast of nectar. 


moon. As might be expected, a moth per- 
forms the ceremony and sips the nectar 
prepared for the oecasion. 

Marriage Among Best of Flower Families 


Again there are many plants that 
dress more modestly and they are among 
our best families. They prepare the 
choicest nectar and invite the honeybees 
to be their guests as well as marriage 
priests. Among these plants are our clo 
vers and fruit trees. 

There is a large class of plants that 
eare little for style, fashion, or cere- 
mony. Their flowers have neither calyx 
nor corolla. They prepare no nectar nor 
invite any guests. They depend on the 
wind to waft the vital pollen from tree 
to tree, from plant to plant, from flower 
to flower. The grasses and grains, the 
coniferous and nut-bearing trees are 
among this class. 

The Smyrna fig is very interesting. The 
flowers are pistillate and borne on the in- 
side of its tough leathery skin. In fact, 
the fig is an inverted receptacle. On the 
end opposite the stem is a very small 
opening, and a very small insect, known 
as the Capri wasp, after working on the 
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wild figs until its little body is covered 
with pollen dust, enters this little open- 
ing to the center of the fig where the 
little pistillate flowers come nearly to- 
gether and there leaves the dust on the 
microscopic stigmas, and marriage 
pollination) of the fig is completed. 


(or 
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There is 


honeysuckle, a humming-bird-flower 
no landing place for insects on these 
owers 


Often this little inseet 
tricate itself and 
see if we wateh 
cious fruit. 

Interdependence in Nature 

It is surprising, as we study the nat 
ural world, to notice how everything 
seems to be dovetailed together, as it 
were, each part depending upon another. 


is unable to ex 
dies there, as we 
when we eat this 


may 














Dutchman’s pipe, a fly-flower. The calyx-tube 

is a trap which small flies can readily enter 

but from which they can not escape until the 
flower withers. 


Insects depend upon the flowers for food, 
and, in securing it, fertilize the flowers, 
they know not how. The wind blows, it 
knows not why, and unnumbered plants 
are made fruitful. 

Upon the production of flowers de 
pends the production of seed, and on the 
production of seed depends the beauty 
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of the landscape, as well as the life of 
man and beast and bird. Of all the in- 
sects that play their part in this great 
drama of life upon our globe, honeybees 
are doubtless the most useful, and their 
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value as marriage priests or pollenizers 
is far greater than all the untold millions 
of pounds of honey they gather each year 
for the use of mankind. 

Middlebury, Vt. 
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VENTILATION BY THE BEE COLONY 


Ventilation by 
the bee colony has 
been referred to by 
many writers. 
Thomas Nutt, an 
English author, 
writing in 1832, was one of the first to re- 
mark that ventilation is essential to sup- 
ply pure air and cool the hive. T. B. 
Minor, in 1833, writes: ‘‘Plenty of fresh 
air is essential to the colony, and this is 
provided by fanning bees.’’ He goes on 
to emphasize the importance of a large 
entrance, and marvels at the division of 
labor. So we find that the importance of 
ample ventilation was early understood 
by the students of beekeeping. 

We find a very elaborate hive contain- 
ing a thermometer and two ventilators 
for the control of temperature described 
by Neighbour in 1866, and his recommen- 
dation was that the ventilators be closed 
each night. However, this hive was too 
complicated to be practical. The conclu- 
sions of Wighton, writing in 1842, al- 
though ineorreect, are very interesting. 
He recommends allowing bees to cluster 
outside the hive, in order to allow the 
hive to cool. He states: ‘‘Bees do not 
cool their hives by fanning with their 
wings at the entrance. This is consid- 
ered an act of pleasure, for they often 
perform it elsewhere. The reason why 
they never fan with their wings except 
where it is hot is because they are never 
pleased when cold.’’ 

Very nearly all authors on beekeeping 
have observed the fanning of the bees 
at the entrance and have given consider- 
able space to the discussion of the sub- 
ject. Indeed, colony ventilation and the 
unique manner in which the bees over- 
come this problem, which is, of course, 
one of extreme importance to them, has 
always struck me as being one of the 
most interesting accomplishments of the 
colony. But what I desire to point out 
is that in all literature there is no discus- 
sion as to the exact amount of air re- 
quired by a colony in hot weather. 

Experiment Conducted During Honey 

Flow 

In order to obtain some information on 
this subject, experiments were conduct- 
ed at Towa State College, on July 6 and 
7, 1923. For this experiment one of the 
strongest colonies in the yard was se- 
lected and weighed. This weighing 


By J. G. Jessup 

Some Experimental Data on Amount of 12 

Air Forced Through the Hive in 
Hot Weather 


showed that the col- 
ony had 14 pounds 
ounces of bees. 
Since a pound con- 
tains about 5000 
bees, it may be as- 
sumed that the colony population was ap- 
proximately 73,750 bees. It was interest- 
ing to find that, of the total weight of 
bees in the colony, only 10 pounds and 1% 
ounces were in the hive at 2:15 p. m. when 
the bees were shaken from the combs, 
while an additional 4 pounds and 10% 
ounces of bees returned with loads from 
the field. That is, there were 50,496 bees 
within the hive attending to the home 
duties, while 23,281 bees were in the field 
gathering food for the colony. Expressed 
in percentage we have 31% per cent of 
the colony in the field with 68% per cent 
remaining in the hive to look after the 
brood and the storing and ripening of 
honey. 

On July 6 the colony made a net gain 
of 8 pounds 8% ounces, and on the 7th, 4 
pounds 7 ounces. A great deal of evapo- 
ration of nectar must have been taking 
place and large quantities of fresh air 
were necessary to carry off the water 
vapor. And as the weather was hot, ven- 
tilation was essential to cool the hive. 

For this experiment a Modified Dadant 
hive with three extracting supers was 
used. All eracks of the hive were sealed 
air tight and the hive equipped with a 
special entrance having two circular 
openings in the front of the hive near the 
bottom-board. These entrances were each 
made of such a size that the opening 
they provided was equal to that of the 
regular %” entrance. This type of en- 
trance was necessary to make possible 
the use of a circular anemometer for re- 
cording the rate of ventilation. 
Direction of Air Currents Reversed at 

Intervals 

The bees did not choose either open- 
ing to serve as a continuous intake or 
outlet, but alternated the direction of 
the current, first in on one side and out 
on the other, and then a complete re- 
verse, the air traveling in the opposite 
direction. At times each opening served 
both as an intake and outlet, the air 
passing in and out of both. 

Part of the time the direction of the 
zir current would remain the same for 
ten to twelve hours. At other times the 
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lirection of ventilation would be changed 
every half hour, and again every two or 
three hours. There was no apparent 
eause for these changes, and they can 
not be explained without a thorough un- 
derstanding of why certain bees fan, 
what determines the direction in which 
they fan, how the directions of air eur- 
rents are determined, and other such 
problems of bee behavior. 

A summary of the results of these ob- 
servations is recorded in the following 
table: 

Rate of Cubic feet 
ventilation circulating 


July 6. Temp. F. feet per min. per hour. 
10 a. m. 77 260 783 
12 (noon) 84 238 616 
2p. m. 89 289 748 
4 p. m. 92 268 693 
6 Pp. m. 91 312 807 
8 p. m. 85 189 489 
10 p. m 81 225 582 
12 (midnight) 78 245 608 
July 7. 

2 a. m. 74 246 638 
4 a. m. 71 267 691 
6 a. m. 70 256 622 
8 a. m. 79 277 717 


These data show there is considerable 
variation in the rate of ventilation. For 
example, on July 6 at 6 p. m., the rate 
was 312 feet per minute, while at 8 p. m. 
it was only 189 feet per minute. The 
cause of this variation is difficult to ex- 
plain and will not be attempted here. In 
general, however, the ventilation was 
carried on with regularity, a stream of 
air constantly being forced through the 
hive by the fanning bees. 
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Large Volume of Air Forced Through 
Hive Every Hour 

It was surprising to find that this col- 
ony forced through the hive every hour 
a volume of air that was more than that 
contained in a room 8 feet square and 
with a 9-foot ceiling. Such a room con- 
tains 576 cubie feet of air, and the col- 
ony forced through the hive as much as 
807 eubie feet per hour. 

Greater Evaporation During the Day 

The records on the rate of ventilation 
show that ventilation is carried on some- 
what more rapidly during the day than 
at night. This fact, coupled with the 
higher temperature and lower relative 
humidity of the air, would show beyond 
any doubt that more evaporation of nee- 
tar takes place during the day than at 
night. Some authorities in the past have 
been of the opinion that greater evapora- 
tion takes place at night, due to the re- 
turn of the field bees, and because the 
fanning of the bees appears to be much 
greater in the quiet of evening, while in 
reality it is less than during the heat of 
the day. 

The results of this experiment should 
emphasize the need of providing ample 
ventilation for our bees in hot weather. 
It is little wonder that bees with con- 
tracted entrances are forced to auit work 
in the hive and cluster on the outside, 
due to its being impossible for them to 
obtain the needed supply of air. 

Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

















Beekeeping in Australia. Part of home apiary of 160 colonies belonging to G. H. Solomon 
Jamestown, South Australia. 
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BUSINESSLIKE LOCAL MARKETING 


Some Timely Suggestions for Greatly Improving 
the Local Honey Market 


In order to bring about a greater de- 
mand for honey and to inerease sales 
and, incidently, profits, I would suggest 
that commercial producers in each loca! 
ity, in a county or group of counties, get 
together, form an association, and agree 
on the following: 

Uniformity of product so far as is prac- 
ticable; uniform and attractive contain- 
ers; proper grading and handling of prod 
uct; constant local advertising, to be car- 
ried on preferably at the expense of the 
association by and through its secretary 
or manager; minimum retail and jobbing 
prices based on the wholesale market as 
shown by market quotations. 

In determining the selling prices, due 
consideration should be given to costs 
of containers of different kinds, interest 
und depreeiation of equipment, labor, ad 
vertising, and all other items entering 
into selling costs, as well as allowing a 
fair profit to the seller. 

There should be elected an executive 
committee of not to exceed five members 
whose duty it should be to gather in 
formation concerning marketing condi 
tions and to distribute such information 
to all members. Cireular letters quot 
ing wholesale, jobbing, and retail prices, 
information coneerning selling costs, the 
proper handling and grading of honey, 
and other matters pertaining to orderly 
merchandising should be furnished to all 
beekeepers within the territory and they 
should be solicited to join the organiza 
tion. Probably nine of every ten bee 
keepers do not take a bee journal or at 
tend conventions. They are ignorant re 
garding proper methods of handling and 
marketing honey. It will be the duty of 
the association to enlighten them. 

Customers, preferably retail grocers, 
should be furnished a constant supply of 
honey throughout the year, regular deliv- 
ery within a radius of 25 or 50 miles be 
ing made every three or four weeks by 
medns of auto truck. When the supply 
is exhausted the association or its mem- 
bers should purchase at current whole 
sale prices, first from members, secondly 
from near-by beekeepers, and lastly in the 
general markets of large cities. If any 
beekeeper is unable to dispose of his crop 
at a fair price, the association should 
purchase it at current wholesale prices. 

The executive committee should meet 
frequently to determine matters of pol- 





icy. If the association meets with suc 
cess, incorporation may follow and, in 
addition to regular officers, a manager 
may be selected who will handle the sales 
of association honey under an associa 
tion label. The success of the undertak 
ing will depend very largely upon the ef 
ficieney and business ability of the man 
uger and the judgment of the executive 
committee. I would advise a study of 
the marketing plans of other associa 
tions, some features of which may be 
adapted to local conditions. 

No doubt some difficulties in market 
ing will be encountered. There are some 
beekeepers who will not co-operate, wh« 
imagine that they can put something 
over by dumping on the grocer a large 
amount of cheap honey which the grocer 
may not be able to sell. Then there is 
the canvasser or peddler who comes from 
a distance with a truck load, bought, per 
haps, at half price, and undersells the 
local organization, and the beekeeper 
who retails at wholesale prices. I be 
lieve, however, that with frequent meet 
ing of association members for the dis 
cussion of business policy and with a 
campaign of education among beekeep 
ers, these difficulties can be overcome. 

The question may be asked, Why not 
dispose of the crop through the ‘‘regular 
channels of trade?’’ Perhaps the chief 
difficulty is that the broker, the whole 
saler, and the jobber do not advertise 
honey; neither does the retail dealer, and 
without advertising we can not expect 
the demand to be materially increased. 
The retailer declares, ‘‘There’s no eall 
for honey,’’ and that ends the matter. 
Another disadvantage is that wholesale 
dealers handle honey shipped from a con 
siderable distance, perhaps thousands of 
miles, and transportation charges form 
an important consideration, to say noth 
ug of tolls charged by each handler. 
Still another disadvantage is that most 
jobbers handle many other lines of pro 
duce and are not interested in pushing 
the sale of honey. They prefer to handle 
staple foods and brands that are adver 
tised. To sell a product, a demand musi 
be created; and apparently it is up to 
the producer to create this demand by 
judicious advertising, regular and prompt 
delivery, and a constant supply. 

The plan outlined may not meet the 
needs of producers in sparsely settled 
portions of the country where honey 
must necessarily be shipped in carlots to 
the large centers of population; but if a 
rational system of merchandising can re 
place present practice in the more dense 
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lv populated part of the country and in 
the vicinity of towns and cities, it will, 
| believe, take care of the surplus due to 
present and prospective increase in pro- 
duetion. All we need is co-operation and 
business methods. E. S. Miller. 
Valparaiso, Ind. 
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ATTRACTIVE HONEY-FOR-SALE SIGN 


One That Any Beekeeper Can Make With But 
Little Expense for Material 


Beekeepers who harken to the oft-re 
peated advice to advertise the product 
of their apiaries and then go no further 
than to seribe a few words on a rough 
pine board which they nail onto a tree 
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it is up to the producer to cater to the 
publie taste for art as well as its taste 
for honey; and this can be accomplished 
much easier than one would imagine. In 
fact, it is not at all necessary that one 
should possess artistic talent in lettering 
or sign-painting in order to produce a 
very respectable sign at ‘‘one sitting,’’ 
so to speak. 

Once the size of the desired sign is de 
termined, procure a length of wrapping 
paper of similar dimensions and proceed 
to rule the entire surface with one-inch 
squares, as shown in the accompanying 
illustration, Fig. 1. The pattern is then 
effected by the ‘‘blocking in system’’; 
in other words, by tracing heavily over 
the lines that will form the letters as 
shown. 





step in making the The 


First 
margins of the letters are then perforated by 


sign 


or fence post along the highway should 
expect no great returns. Outdoor adver 
tising today has advanced to such a de 
gree that tourists and travelers pay little 
attention to poorly lettered, amateurish 
signs, and are apt to judge one’s product 
and business methods by the medium 


letters 


er’s tracing wheel. 


blocked 


means of a 


out on cross-ruled 
dressmaker’s tracing 


are paper 


wheel 
The pattern is now ready for perfora 
tion, which is accomplished by working 
over the letter margins with a dressmak 
The completed pat 
tern is then tacked smoothly upon the 
board and the perforations transferred 
by smudging over the letters with a mus 

















used to advertise them. Consequently lin sack filled with powdered charcoal. 
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smudging over with powdered charcoal. 
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The charcoal sifts through the perfora 
tions and produces a duplicate of the let 
tering in the dotted lines, and when the 
paper is removed these should be traced 
with a sharp knife, bearing down firmly 
to cut the grain of the board along the 
letter margins. The sign is then ready to 
receive the paint. 

With a little care the painting of the 
sign is an easy matter, as the deep knife- 
euts around the letter margins will pre- 
vent the paint of the letters from flowing 
out over the background; and as soon as 
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tion is effective, as that has been proved 
beyond all doubt. It seems that most 
beekeepers think the cost is prohibitive 
and they do not use it for that reason. 
We have found it very cheap and easy to 
use, and it seems too bad that every be¢ 
keeper who has any foul brood does not 
have a tank of this solution on hand, in 
which he ean place his foul combs as 
fast as he treats his diseased colonies. 
This would be a much safer plan than 
keeping them around until he has enough 
on hand to render up. 








— FOR SALE HERE 














The complete sign attracts the attention of the passing motorist. 


the lettering is finished the background 
color can be applied without danger of 
the two colors intermingling. 

If the sign is to be displayed for a sea- 
son only, a one-coat job will serve the 
purpose; but if it is desired to produce 
something more durable two coats should 
be given, allowing sufficient time for the 
first to dry before applying the second. 

The with which a sign of this 
kind can be ‘‘laid out’’ by means of the 
squares upon the paper pattern will af 
ford a pleasant surprise; and the little 
trick of cutting the letter margins with 
a sharp knife to prevent the colors from 
flowing will save many hours of pains 
taking labor and produce a clean-cut job 
that any amauter may well be proud to 
display. G. E. Hendrickson. 

Argyle, Wis. 
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COST OF STERILIZING COMBS 


Also a New Method of Immersing Them in the 
Alcohol-Formalin Solution 


During the past few months we have 
treated 2350 infected combs with the 
Hutzelman solution. It is not our pur 
pose to discuss whether or not this solu 


In treating these combs, we use a tank 
as described in Gleanings, holding sixty 
combs at a time. We did not have the 
cleats put on the inside to hold the 
frames down, but used instead a wooden 
frame that pust fits in the tank and in 
which the frames hang, the same as in 
the hive. This frame was then filled 
with combs to be treated and lowered 
into the tank of solution, where it will 
float well above the surface. Then the 
second layer of combs is stood right on 
the top of the bottom layer, a board then 
being placed over the top and enough 
weight placed upon it to sink the two 
layers below the surface of the solution. 
We found this method handy and quick 
and much more satisfactory than empty 
ing the tank each time. 

We used a four-frame power extractor 
and placed the extractor close to th: 
tunk, with a drain board sloping from 
the tank to the extractor, and did not 
shake the solution from the combs but 
placed them direetly into the extractor, 
as we found this saved us from breathing 
so much of the fumes of the solution, 
which was exceedingly hard on the mem 


brane of our noses. After losing two 
nights’ sleep from above’ mentioned 
cause, we used this method and had no 


further trouble. 
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We have treated 1800 frames of infect- 
ed combs for other beekeepers and charg- 
ed them 7% cents per frame. This 
charge was found to cover all expenses 
and in addition gave us fair wages. All 
together we have treated 2350 combs and 
have about ten gallons of solution left 
from our original sixty gallons. 

Boulder, Colo. Ralph W. Barnes. 


——— A ao 


AUGUST A CRITICAL MONTH 


The Foundation of Next Year’s Honey Crop is 
Built This Month 


August is apt to be a dull month in the 
bee business for the beekeeper whose in- 
terest in beekeeping amounts to putting 
on and taking off supers and hiving 
swarms that haven’t ‘‘struck too high’’ 
to be taken. But for the thoughtful bee- 
keeper August is a very important 
month, for it is in this month that the 
bees which will gather the first honey 
next spring are reared. 

It is a well-known fact that if young 
bees reared in August make up the win- 
ter cluster they will come through the 
winter much stronger than if the cluster 
had been of the same size, but made up of 
bees which had gathered a crop of honey. 
There will also be a noticeable difference 
in the rate that the colonies build up in 
the spring. Where brood-rearing is be 
gun by bees whose days are numbered 
many of them die befofe much brood 
emerges, thus resulting in spring dwin- 
dling, which is apt to be very discourag- 
ing to any beekeeper with the prospects 
of a good season ahead and weak colonies 
or none at all. 


The best way, I believe, to stimulate 
brood-rearing in August is to requeen 
with young queens at the end of the 


main honey flow. The young queen will 
lay well in the fall and help the bees to 
build up rapidly next spring. 

Where the colonies are requeened after 
the main honey flow there is not much 
chance for having August swarms, but 
in ease a swarm issues in August it is 
better to unite it with some colony that 
has plenty of stores and but few bees 
than to let it take to tall timber the way 
many beektepers do. 


The important things to remember this 
month are: (1) Plenty of young bees for 
next spring; (2) plenty of good stores 
for the winter cluster and spring brood 
rearing; (3) a good interesting bee and 
honey exhibit at the county fair or sev- 
eral other fairs, both August and Sep 
tember. Robert M. Mead. 

White River Ject., Vt. 
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Ripening Honey, Making Late Increase and In- 
ducing Bees to Clean Unfinished Sections 


You say in your Talks to Beginners, 
‘*Honey that is to be extracted should be 
left on the hives until at least two-thirds 
of the surface of each comb is sealed.’’ 
This advice no doubt would be all right 
for beekcepers in some localities, but for 
me to follow that advice would, I am 
very sure, result in thin honey and con- 
sequently sour honey in warm weather. 
[ have read that advice ever since my 
first experience as a beekeeper and fol- 
lowed it—at first; but I have long since 
learned my lesson. In this locality hon- 
ey should be left on the hives until at 
least seven-eighths of the surface of each 
comb is sealed, and then if possible wait 
another week or two before taking off 
to extract. 


For those wishing to make increase 
after the early (clover) honey flow I find 
the following a very good plan: In the 
first place for this plan it is better to 
have the hives set in two’s or three’s. 
After the honey flow there are in many 
cases many old bees that are worthless 
to the colony to which they belong. 
These can be used to good advantage in 
making increase as follows: Into an 
empty hive place four combs of honey, 
two on each side, and five empty combs, 
and one comb containing sealed brood 
taken from another hive, in the center. 
Then remove to a new location two or 
three colonies that are standing more or 
less closely together. In the center of 
the spot where these hives stood place 
the new hive prepared as above. Do this 
some time after about ten o’clock on a 
bright day when the old bees are mostly 
in the field. Practically all the field bees 
from these two or three hives will finally 
go into the new prepared hive. After 
two days when the bees have gotten set 
tled and feel at home, introduce a good 
queen. As a rule, it is considered diffi 
cult to introduce a queen to a colony of 
old bees; yet with Jay Smith’s latest in 
troducing-cage I have had one hundred 
per cent success when directions were 
closely followed. Of course, in the ease 
of no further honey flow these bees must 
be fed sufficient to keep up brood-rearing, 
in order that they may become strong 
enough to winter well. 

We frequently hear inquiries for a way 
to get bees to clean out unfinished see 
tions as well as extracting combs con- 
taining unsealed honey. Last fall I had 
good success by the following method: 
After the honey is off the hive, place an 
inner cover over the brood-chamber or 
food-chamber, as the case may be, leay- 
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ing the escape-hole open. Then place the 
unfinished the inner cover 
after putting on an empty super. Now 
the important thing is to let as much 
light as possible into the supers without 
permitting robbers to enter. Cover the 
super with another inner cover, place a 
piece of glass over the escape-hole, and 
lift the super slightly and place under- 
neath thin pieces of wood; then do the 
same to the upper inner cover. Place on 
top two wooden pieces crosswise, and 
cover with some temporary cover until 
the sections are emptied. In the ease of 
extracting combs, place four or five 
combs, evenly distributed in each super, 
and in ease there are two or more supers 
to a hive they may be staggered slightly 
to leave a small erack at one end, Other- 
wise proceed the same as with unfinished 
sections. Too much care can not be taken 
to guard against robbers. Although you 
think you have made everything safe, 
watch the hives closely, as the openings 
may be made slightly too large or large 
eracks may be overlooked. Also, to avoid 
the possibility of spreading foul brood, 
better stay on the safe side and let each 


sections on 


colony clean out its own sections or 
combs. Moody Brenneman. 
Berne, Ind. 
e——— A os 


FOOD-CHAMBERS SAVE THE DAY 


Leaving Upper Story of Honey for Winter and 
Spring Prevents Failure of Honey Crop 


It is never advisable to endeavor to 
draw conclusions from observations made 
as to the management of bees in any one 
locality prior to the main honey flow (‘‘if 
there is one,’’ as Mr. Demuth quaintly 
puts it in his Talks to Beginners last 
month), unless and until the observer 
has been in that locality long enough to 
be able to draw comparisons between 
successive vears, and deduce therefrom 
accurate findings. My experience of 
keeping bees extends over some twenty 
vears in as widely separated countries as 


New Zealand, India, and England. Now, 
with my second season in Ohio in full 
swing, I venture to disregard my own 


premise and make observations as to the 
localities in the immediate vicinity of 
Warren. This is with a view to drawing 
helpful eriticism and assistance from 
others longer in these parts. 

In this particular season my bees were 
well supplied with brood as early as the 
first of April. The early spell of warmer 
weather in April forced brood-rearing 
ahead, and where colonies had been well 
supplied with stores, queens were laying 
in upper stories of ten frames by May 
7. Everything went as merry as a mar- 
riage bell until the end of fruit bloom, 
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which was early. Then came a period of 
bad weather, with bees confined to thei: 
hives. For at least two weeks there was 
little if any nectar to be gathered. 

[I found that now the only salvation 
was the food-chamber left on the colonies 
over winter. I wintered some colonies 
on ten frames only, as fully supplied 
with stores as was possible, and these 
colonies could not compare with those pos- 
sessing a food-chamber. They had per 
force to be given an extra body of ter 
frames at an early date, because of the 
advanced season and the early stimu 
lated energy of their queens, but would 
have starved during the three weeks fol- 
lowing fruit bloom had they not been 
given some 20 pounds of sealed stores 
fortunately at hand. Brood-rearing was 
on the very point of being checked, 
which would not have given an adequate 
force of bees of honey-gathering age dur 
ing the second and third weeks of the 
clover flow. Even those colonies which 
possessed half-story food-chambers con 
sumed every cell of honey, but arrived at 
the honey flow in fine shape. To me, it 
was amazing the amount of honey con 
sumed between April 1 and June 1. 

Around me [I hear the ery, ‘‘No hon 
ey,’’ but I am convinced that, although 
there has been a honey flow so far not 


comparable with the best years, only 
those who were wise enough to leave 


their bees with plenty of stores, not for 
winter alone, but for the whole neriod 
right up to the harvest as well, were able 
to have their colonies filled to overflow- 
ing with bees of the right age at the 
right moment. 

My observations lead to the inevitable 
conclusion that a half-story food-cham 
ber left with the bees is the minimum 
requirement here, despite the fact that 
there is a dependable fall honey flow from 
buekwheat and goldenrod. Personally, ! 
shall this vear go further and winter my 
colonies on twenty full frames, leaving 
at least 40 to 45 pounds of stores with 
them. Then, with adequate packing, 
they can look after themselves and not 
be unduly worried about or finally un 
packed until time in Mav, say 7 
to 14. 

One has the added comfort of knowing 
that it will not be necessary to consider 
whether this colony or that requires an 
other story, as the queens have the full 
est necessary room for spring brood-rear 
ing, while the question of stores neces 
sary to provide for this brood-rearing 
has been adequately cared for. 

Although colonies in tar paper cases 
came through satisfactorily, I lean to 
ward the four-colony tenement case, and 
will adopt them this winter. 


Warren, Ohio. R. H. Maedonald. 
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A CONVENIENT CENTRAL PLANT 


A Three-Story Building Which Has a Drive- 
way to Each Floor 


From the beginning of our beekeeping 
here, other people have wanted the honey 
we produce. To supply the demand our 
business outgrew the home kitchen oper 
itions and later the old school house at 
Winthrop. 

In planning a honey-house we wished 
to work with as much convenience and 
simplicity as possible, and desired a loca 
tion in a hillside where an easy grade to 
the second floor could be had. Such a 











Chas. LaRue’s central extracting plant three 
stories high with driveway to each floor 


location was procured adjoining our new 
home, which is between the electrie pow 
‘yr plant and the business section of Win 
throp, and near the state road, which 
was formerly called the Roosevelt High 
vay. 

We exeavated for the first floor and 
made the floor and back wall of con 
erete. This is the honev-room and is 
for handling extracted honey. The see 
nd floor is the work floor and econ 
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sists of an extracting-room, shop, tempo- 
rary storage, and driveway. The ex- 
tracting-room opens to the driveway 
with a double door and to the temporary 
storage with a single door. It has a 
conerete floor, and contains the extractor 
and capping-melter. A pipe running 
through a hot-water jacket carries the 
honey to the settling tanks in the honey- 
room below. 

Adjoining the extracting-room on the 
south side of the building is the shop, 
and, being in the southeast corner over 
the honey-room, it is easily kept cool or 
warm for light shopwork. We make our 
own parcel post shipping-cases and are 
well pleased with cur shop in the winter 
time. 

The north side of the work floor (ex- 
cept the driveway and stairway) is for 
temporary storage, where empty supers 
and supplies await the truck. The third 
floor is for storage and has a ground floor 
entrance at the rear of the building. 

The building has seventeen windows 
and none of them are small. Eight of the 
windows of the work floor contain twelve 
10”x12” glass, being factory size windows. 
These large windows are put in with 
window-bolts in the center at the top and 
bottom, allowing the windows to revolve. 
They ean be set to throw air into a room 
on a hot day when no air would move 
through «a common open window. The 
extracting-room and shop are lighted 
nearly as well as under a parasol out of 
The entire building is wired for 
eletrie lights. 

A one-horse electric motor supplies 
abundant power for the eight-frame ex 
tractor and is located on the storage floor 
above the extractor. The switch is op 
erated at the eapping-melter. This is the 
most economical and satisfactory power 
we have tried and is 


doors 


a big improvement 











One of Chas. LaRue’'s apiaries located among the mountains at Winthrop 
of Washington 








n the northern portion 
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over the gasoline engine. Only one mo- 
tor is used for our dwelling and honey- 
house, and we are charged for only the 
electricity used. 

We are now forty-five miles from a 
railroad, but we have been pulled into 
the honey game and we like it. 

Winthrop, Wash. Chas. LaRue. 


ua fy ar 
CLUSTERING BOX AND. FEEDER 


Providing Room for the Bees After the Supers 
Have Been Removed 





In localities like this, where there is 
no fall honey flow, it is a problem to 
know what to do with the surplus bees 
in strong colonies when the last super is 
removed. I have found the following 
plan to give satisfaction: 

Make a super eight inches deep, then 
floor it two and one-half inches from the 
bottom with half-inch lumber, leaving a 
space one-half inch wide at one end. 
Then place a board on edge so that 
there will be a half-inch space between 
it and the end of the super reaching to 
the top. Make a form a quarter of an 
inch’ smaller every way than the top of 
the super. Then take a piece of well 
warmed roofing paper and fold around 
the form, being sure that the corners 
fold so that the flaps are even with the 
top edge. Put the roofing in the super 
and tack around the top only. Cut some 
pieces of lath and nail them on two cross- 
pieces of lath, about three-eighths of an 
inch apart. Use nails long enough to 
clinch and put the cross-pieces under 
when you put this float in the feeder. 

When you put the escapes on for the 
last super of honey, place one of these 
feeders under, the excluder first being 
removed. As the bees leave the super 
they will cluster in the space in the un 
der side of the feeder instead of outside 
where they would be exposed to the 
weather. 

Should the colony be short of stores 
put a pail of syrup in the feeder and for- 
get them till feeding time. When feed- 
ing time comes just raise the cover and 
pour in whatever quantity is required. 
The bees will soon attend to it, as the 
field bees are clustered up out of the 
way of the hive workers. 

When you wish to remove the feeders, 
loosen them, raise them a few inches, and 
then drop them when the bees will near- 
ly all be down on the brood-frames. Put 
the cover on quickly, and if a little 
smoke has been used there will be but 
little disturbance. These feeders will hold 
from 40 to 50 pounds of syrup. They can 
be lined with galvanized iron or any wa- 
terproof material. Thomas Martin. 

Wanstead, Ont, 
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MANY QUEENS IN ONE HIVE 


Sixty-six Queens Kept Safely by One Colony 
Until Needed 





To keep a number of laying queens 
until they are needed, make a fair 
ly strong colony queenless for three or 
four days. If honey is not coming in 
freely, feed with syrup made of equal 
parts of sugar and water, using a Board- 
man entrance feeder with three holes in 
the cap. The feeder should be placed at 
the back of the hive by cutting an open 
ing in the cleat on the bottom-board that 
will admit the feeder block. If the nights 
are cool, the entrance should be reduced, 
which will cause the bees to cluster down 
to the bottom of the hive. A colony thus 











Frame arranged to hold 33 queen-introducing 
cages. 


prepared can be given two frames con- 
taining queens in Miller cages. 

Each frame holds 33 cages. The frame 
in the illustration is divided into three 
divisions, but if smaller cages are used 
it ean be divided into four. The grooves 
holding the cages are %” wide by 4” 
deep. The spaces between the grooves 
are %”. When the cages are in place it 
gives a bee space all around. A strip of 
tin is nailed on one side of the groove for 
the end of the cages to rest on. 

Put a pinch of queen-cage candy in 
each Miller cage and place the queen 
alone in cage. Let the frame lie flat on 
a table and insert the cages, with the 
queens, one by one, by holding the end 
of cage and forcing it into the groove, 
then place the frame into the prepared 
hive between combs of brood. 

In a day or two change the feeder to 
one hole, and keep it going while the 
queens are in the nurseries. If the feeder 
is allowed to go empty the bees will re 
fuse to feed the queens. A frame of 
brood should be given to the colony every 
week or so to keep up its strength. Oc 
easionally they will rear a queen of their 
own, but will not accept a queen until 
those in the nurseries are removed. 


Medina, Ohio. J. E. Thompson. 
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SIFTINGS 








J. L. 
attention to the danger of feeding boiled 


Byer has our thanks for calling 


honey. We have fed it on several ocea- 
sions and have noticed no bad effects 
from such food. Perhaps it was because 
| did not observe closely enough. Econ 
omy is necessary in keeping bees, but we 
sometimes carry it too far and have too 
much of a good thing. 
* i * 


That is an excellent suggestion by the 
Editor of Gleanings on page 430, to make 
three good combs from four poor ones. 
I, for one, can testify that it works well 

ves, very well. He might have told us 
further that it is lots of fun to sit down 


in vour workroom by a warm fire in 
March, when it is cold and raw outside, 
and work over a pile of old combs until 
they are about as good as the best. 
* * * 
Mr. Bvyer’s kindly, helpful article, 
pages 435-437, is of more value than 


might appear at first. We have all had 
experience with fermenting honey—at 
least those of us living in the East—and 
we have wondered how it all came about. 
Many substances are what chemists eall 
**deliqueseent,’’ a hard word, but one it 
will pay us to remember. It simply 
means the ability of certain materials 
to absorb moisture from the air. Wher 
honey has absorbed enough moisture it 
is likely to ferment and make us lots of 
trouble. Comb honey will absorb mois- 
ture right through the cappings until the 
honey fills the cells. Common coarse salt 
is also deliquescent and I used to set 
dishes of salt in my honey-room, which 
was damp, to dry the air and thus pro- 
tect my honey. 
- . * 

The atmosphere is wonderful. At one 
temperature it will give off moisture like 
i sponge, but if we raise the temperature 
it will absorb moisture from everything 
in it. It is a sort of ‘‘hide and seek’’ 
game between the air and honey. If the 
temperature is low the honey will take 
the moisture from the air; but if we raise 
the temperature the air will take the 
moisture out of the honey. See editorial, 
page 430. es 

Mr. Latham’s artiele, commencing on 


page 446, is interesting, as usual. Mr. 
Latham is a real ‘‘ Yankee,’’ and if he 
loesn’t have tools to suit him, he ean 
vhittle out some with a jackknife that 
will suit. It is surprising what a ‘‘ Yan- 
kee’’ can do with a jackknife. The story 


manufacturer of wooder 
years ago who had on hand 


s told of the 


shoe pegs 








mere pegs that he could sell and so 
whittled them down to look like musk- 
melon seed and sold out his entire stock. 
The fact that Mr. Latham was able to 
graft larvae successfully at a tempera- 
ture of 60° is worth knowing, as we have 
always felt anxious about the results if 
the temperature was below 75° or 80° at 
the time of grafting. 

* * 


- 


On page 452 is a notice of the death of 


our friend Holtermann, with a sketch 
of his life, by H. H. Root. And so we 
pass on one after another. As I was 


writing the last paragraph my daughter 
brought down to me the picture that had 
been laid away of ‘‘Some of Our Friends 
Who Love the Honeybees,’’ published by 
A TIT. Root in 1875, just 50 years ago. How 
few of those in that collection of bee- 
keepers whom we came to love are still 
living! And now Mr. Holtermann, whom 
we had known for many years, has gone. 
If we may estimate the length of a man’s 
life by what he has accomplished, Mr. 
Holtermann has outlived many of us who 
are many years older than he. 
7 * * 

The article commencing on page 438, 
by Geo. E. King, on ‘‘Disinfeeting Dis- 
ensed Combs,’’ appears to be another 
step forward in lessening the expense or 
loss from foul brood. Should the soap- 
and-water solution prove all we hope for, 
it will not only lessen expense but will 
be less disagreeable to handle than aleohol. 

* * * 


Mr. Pettit scores a good point when 
he stresses the desirability of keeping in 
touch with condition of colonies 
during the storing period. He is quite 
right. Not only can we note the first 
indications of foul brood, but we can de- 
tect the first indication of swarming and 
watch the progress of work in the supers, 
as well as the varving flow of nectar in 
the flowers. 


close 


* * . 


That picture of Major von Hruschka, 
on page 450, is just grand. What a fine, 
solid-looking man he was! His invention 
must be placed by the side of that of 
Langstroth and of equal value. Indeed, 
modern beekeeping rests upon these two 
inventions. Except for the movable 
comb the extractor would be of small 
value, and without the extractor movable 
would be of far less value than 
with it. These two inventions have revo- 
lutionized beekeeping and made it pos- 
sible for one to obtain a living from bees 
if he lives in a fair loeality. 


combs 
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FROM NORTH,EAST, WEST AND SOUTH 





In Southern California 1" t ¢ ™ 

m 1 ttent 
showers, in some cases amounting to 
cloud-bursts in several parts of southern 
California, have occurred since our last 
letter. Just what effect this will have 
on the honey in these immediate locali- 
ties, we are not prepared to say. 

Migratory beekeeping is being prac 
ticed quite extensively this year. One 
man said that he was moving his bees 
one hundred and seventy miles. These 
bees had already been moved sixty miles 
from the oranges to the buckwheat, and 
then the owner found what he consid 
ered a much better chance to make some 
honey. Hence this move was made. An- 
other man was moving something like 
six hundred miles, putting on two drivers 
and expecting to make the trip without 
a stop. One man was to sleep while the 
other drove. And so it goes: one bee- 
keeper stays on year after year, while 
another will move two or three times in 
a season. 

Honey is moving slowly and buyers 
seem in no hurry to make offers. A few 
sales are reported at prices ranging from 
11% cents to 12% cents for white or- 
ange honey. Whether the buyers are 
holding off hoping to buy cheaper, or 
whether the producers are holding for 
better prices, we can not say. At any 
rate, there does not seem to be the de- 
mand there usually is at this time of the 
year. 

The alfalfa, when left to 
seed, has been yielding well. But t: ese 
sections are few and far between. ‘Lic 
buckwheat was yielding a little, but we 
have had several days of extremely warm 
weather and just what effect that has 
had on the plants remains to be seen. 
Usually a few hot days are disastrous to 
all of the bloom that is fully out. There 
is little else than the blue-curl and sumac 
from which to expect honey on most of 
the ranges. With our light rainfall the 
past season little can be hoped for from 
these sources. 

Again we are spending a week at our 
mountain cabin at Idyllwild on the slopes 
of Mt. San Jacinto, at an elevation of 
5500 feet. The nights are cool and a 
pair of blankets feels very comfortable. 
The days are balmy and the unspeakable 
quieting, singing lullaby of the winds 
through the pine trees makes for rest 
and contentment. Californians are more 
and more taking to the mountains for 
rest and recreation. Thousands have 
bought or expect to buy lots and build 
eabins in our mountains. 


bloom for 


The season is about two months later 
up here than on our lower elevations. 
Yesterday I observed a good-sized tree 
just coming into bloom, and there seemed 
to be hundreds of honeybees among the 
partly open blossoms. We will take a few 
hours and look for their home, as there 
must be a bee-tree not far away. No bees 
are kept here for either home or commer- 
cial purposes. Very few bee-trees are 
found this far up on our mountains. The 
honey-bearing flora is so scanty and the 
winters so long that very few colonies 
ean find enough nectar on which to sur- 
vive. L. L. Andrews. 

Corona, Calif. 


* 7 * 
W ; If you would visit 
n min See 
I ye 8 Wyoming now you 


would find the beekeepers’ faces lighted 
up with contagious smiles. Why? Be- 
eause the honey flow started from ten 
days to two weeks early and promises to 
be the strongest in years. I have just 
made a trip out over practically all the 
honey-producing areas of the state and 
find this to be the general rule every- 
where. It is almost inconceivable to us 
that our neighbor state to the south, 
Colorado, is experiencing the worst 
drouth in years. We are still getting an 
occasional rain, which is keeping the nec- 
tar plants in prime condition. Witn an 
abundance of irrigation water, our flow 
in many localities will last up until frost. 

Our beekeepers are also feeling more 
cheerful because the inspection service 
and the disease situation is improving. 
For the first time we will have virtually 
all of the bees in the state inspected 
onee, and a large majority gone over the 
time. It now looks possible for 
us to make the second inspection and 
final clean-up in all yards found foul in 
our inspection districts. 


St cond 


Of more than uncommon interest to 
beekeeper and farmer alike, not only in 
Wyoming but also in the entire Missis 
sippi Valley, is the discovery of the al- 


falfa weevil in Fremont, Natrona, and 
Converse counties. This is the first 
known occurrence of this insect on the 


eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains. 
The farthest east it was found was north 
of Glendo, in the Platte River Valley, al 
most at the back door of Nebraska. Just 
how long this insect has been in this part 
of the state, of course, can only be a 
matter of conjecture. The fact that it 
was discovered over such a wide terri- 
tory and in practically all fields surveyed 
in Natrona and Converse counties would 
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seem to indicate that it had been here 
for several years. It has never attracted 
the attention of farmers by doing any 
noticeable damage to alfalfa. There 
seems as yet little reason for the bee- 
keepers to fear that this weevil may be- 
come a serious menace to beekeeping in 
this state. There will naturally arise ap- 
prehension because of reports of damage 
to bees in Idaho because of spraying for 
this insect, but there is yet no reason 
for alarm. Even if we do have to spray, 
the insecticide is applied before the blos- 
soming time of the alfalfa and should, 
therefore, not constitute a menace. How- 
ever, all possible precautions will be 
taken to prevent the spread of the weevil 
into the Bighorn Basin, where it is like- 
lv that the most damage might be done 
in Wyoming. 

The survey which disclosed the pres- 
ence of the alfalfa weevil in Wyoming 
was made co-operatively by the Salt Lake 
office of the Bureau of Entomology anid 
the office of the State Entomologist of 
Wyoming. C. L. Corkins. 

Laramie, Wyoming. 


* * * 


The heat of summer has 
come to Texas and as yet 
no rain. Local showers in the northern 
part of the state have brought some re 
lief, but as a whole there is no prospect 
for any kind of a crop. The beekeepers 
seem to be the only members of the 
farming fraternity that have made any 
thing like a crop. The honey has been 
taken in the southwest section and fair 
averages are reported. These range froin 
22 up to 90 pounds. Just what can be 
expected from cotton is hard to say, as a 
rain in the cotton section now would 
bring on a normal bloom. The honey pre 
duced so far is almost pure mesquite and 
of fine quality. It is, however, somewhat 
darker in color than samples collected in 
past years. 

The death urge to reproduction was 
vividly illustrated this spring by all plant 
life. The spring annuals put out one or 
two flowers and died. Summer and fall 
annuals bloomed in April and May. 
Cockle-burs with only two leaves and one 
ripe burr were seen the first week in May. 
Sunflowers ten inches instead of ten feet 
high bloomed the first of June instead of 
the first of August. The only plants 
that made a normal bloom were the deep 
rooted chaparral bushes and trees. These 
showed the same impulse in an enormous 
bloom and set of fruit. 

The early summer marked the passing 
of Capt. Finas F. Collins, of San Antonio. 
He will be greatly missed at the gather 
ings of beekeepers in the southwest. Cap 
tain Collins was not a keeper of bees, but 
was interested in every thing that per- 
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tains to apiculture and never missed a 
chanee to attend a beekeepers’ meeting. 
The captain boasted that he had the first 
case of American foul brood on record in 
Texas (1872). He always laughingly re- 
marked: ‘*Il eured them too—heaved 
them, box and all, into the blast fur- 
nace.’’ ‘* Yes, those two foul-brood colo- 
nies are the only bees I ever owned.’’ 
‘Why do I come to bee meetings? Be- 
cause I love bees and beekeepers.’’ Cap- 
tain Collins was for many years an iron 
feunder and later improved the Collins 
Garden addition to San Antonio. 

The Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station has just issued Cireular No. 35, 
‘‘Suggestions for Queen-Rearing.’’ It 
gives in detail the process of raising 
queens used by the Apicultural Labora- 
tory. This process is a combination of 
all those in use, but modified in such a 
way that it will produce the greatest 
number of queens at the least cost of 
time and bees. It may be had on appli- 
cation to the Director, Texas Agricultural 


Experiment Station, College Station, 
Texas. H. B. Parks. 
San Antonio, Texas. 
* 7 * 

In North Dakota—"8ing from 

all reports I 
have received. bees came through the 
past winter in the Northwest in unusu 


ally good condition and with very little 


loss. The latter part of March and the 
first half of April gave temperatures 
much above normal, and heavy brood 
rearing was started. On April 11 the 


temperature was higher than at any time 
last year up until July 6. With the lat- 
ter part of April, however, began a long 
siege of bad weather that with but little 
interruption has lasted up to the present 
time. Cold, cloudy, rainy, and windy 
weather has been the rule. At 12 o’clock 
today (Julv 8) the thermometer on 
my front porch registers 59 degrees PF. 
An cnormous amount of has been 
used up. One beekeeper of many years’ 
experience in this country told me that 
he had never before seen a spring in which 
so much feed was needed. Where plenty 
of stores was not provided the colonies 
rapidly diminished in strength. Even 
with plenty of stores many colonies were 


noon 


stores 


greatly weakened due to loss of field 
bees. 
As a partial compensation for the 


above discouraging conditions, the honey 
plants have been thriving due to an 
abundanee of moisture, and we are all 
hoping for a good late summer flow. 
Sweet clover and alfalfa both have a 
rank growth and are blooming well. 
The last legislature provided an ap- 
propriation for disease control, and Dr. 
R. L. Webster, State Apiarist, announces 
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the appointment of William Baker as 
state inspector. The beekeepers of the 
state as a whole did very effective work 
in urging the legislature to make the 
appropriation, and the support they se 
cured was very encouraging. They are 
already arranging for a united effort to 
secure a larger amount for the next bien 
nium. 

The summer meeting of the North Da 
kota Beekeepers’ Association was hell 
at Devils Lake on June 24. Prof. G. C. 
Mathews, of the University of Minne 
sota, was the out-of-state speaker and 
gave a very interesting and instructive 
talk, bringing out some particularly valu 
able points on the need and use of pollen 
by bees. The attendance, while good, 
was greatly reduced by bad roads and 
disagreeable weather. 

The marketing situation has become 
rather acute because of the fact that 
local production is outrunning local con- 
sumption, and a considerable amount of 
disastrous price-cutting has _ resulted. 
There is quite a lot of discussion looking 
toward the formation of a co-operative 
marketing organization, but nothing defi 
nite has been done as yet. The outcom: 
of the various experiments in co-opera 
tive marketing in other states and in 
Canada is being watehed with consider- 
able interest by beekeepers of this see 
tion. 

The state and county fairs in North 
Dakota begin shortly after the middle of 
July, too early to give the beekeepers 4 
good chance to get their exhibits ready. 

Many beekeepers have reported that 
an unusually large number of package 
bees and queens arrived dead or in poor 
condition this spring. Complaints seem 
to be general from many parts of the 
North. Mueh of this seems to be due to 
the wave of hot weather that prevailed 
over a great portion of the country dur 
ing the time that many of the shipments 
were made. M. C. Tanquary. 

Fargo, N. D. 


In Minnesota With the month of 


June there was a 
noticeable increase in optimism among 
beekeepers of the state. The bees have 
rapidly recovered from the winds and 
cold of May. But they gathered almost 
nothing from fruit bloom and dande 
lions. Fortunately white clover began 
to bloom this season two weeks earlier 
than usual, and it is more abundant thar 
it has been for ten years. Best of all, it 
is vielding abundantly. 

With James W. Thompson, assistant 
instructor of the university, I took sev 
eral survey trips throughout the state. 
The first visit was in the western part 
of the state at Graceville. The delight 
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ful aroma of white clover accompanied 
us over the whole 165 miles of Minne 
sota’s beautiful cement roads. 

At Graceville the Big Stone County 
beekeepers on June 18 organized a coun- 
tv co-operative beekeepers’ association, 
the chief object of which is to produce 
uniform honey in uniform containers and 
sell it co-operatively by the earlot. Some 
50 enthusiastic beekeepers of the upper 
Red River Valley were in attendance. J. 
J. Sullivan, of Collis, was elected presi 
dent; A. J. Clark, of Chokio, vice-presi 
dent; Rev. R. W. Duell, Ortonville, secre 
tary-treasurer. 

The importance of beekeeping in that 
sweet clover region may be seen at the 
local lumber yards in which bee supplies 
form the principal part of the stock, and 
where a carload of bee supplies just ar- 
rived was sold almost faster than it could 
be unloaded. 

In Ortonville, Montevideo, Clara City, 
Granite Falls, and Willmar sweet clover 
fields huve inereased in a year by tens 
of thousands of acres, opening up new 
possibilities for the bee industry. 

Our next trip was to the north and 
northwest part of the state, and was 
rendered still more pleasant by the pres- 
ence of Frank C. Pellett, accompanied by 
his son, Kent, and his school friend, Jim- 
mie, who eame to Minnesota to study 
the flowers and wild life of the state and 
to.see the wonderful bee country of the 
cut-over lands. We earried our camping 
outfit, stopping at camping grounds over 
night, and except for almost freezing to 
death in Duluth on July 1, our lives were 
not endangered by bears, moose, deer, or 
beavers in the primeval forests of north 
ern Minnesota. 

On the trip over the cement roads from 
Duluth through the Tron Range many 
stops were made in commercial apiaries. 
Thousands of acres of fireweed were just 
coming into bloom, and alsike clover, 
which grows in these regions, was every 
where. A day was spent in inspecting 
the immense iron mines on the Iron 
Range from Eveleth to Grand Rapids. 
Another day was spent in the National 
Forest. In Bemidji the immense lumber 
mills were visited, after which we bid 
Mr. Pellett and his party goodbye and 
Godspeed to Winnipeg and Vancouver, 
Mr. Thompson and myself going south 
through Minnesota State Park, whose 
stately pine forests and beautiful lakes 
and ereeks still harbor a piece of orig 
inal Minnesota untouched by the axe. On 
the Iron Range and for 150 miles west 
we could not find a bee except a few 
hives of Italians and Carniolans south 
of Hibbing. 

| wonder sometimes how many years 
it will take before the American people 
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will awaken to the beauty of Minne- 
sota’s ten-thousand-lakes region and its 
wonderful bee possibilities. A 250-mile 
trip from Itasca State Park brought us 
igain through the wonderful sweet clo 
ver region, with a bee-yard every two 
miles or so, and back to the Twin Cities. 
St. Paul, Minn. Francis Jager. 


* * * 
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This is July 6. Clo 
ver has been in bloom 


In Wisconsin 


now for over 30 davs. Basswood is not 
open yet and all the trees that I have 
seen are full of buds; but there are not 


enough trees left here to eut a figure in 
the erop even if it does yield well. Clo- 
ver is more plentiful in the pastures than 
it has been for years. Alsike clover 
fields for hay are being cut rapidly. Very 
few fields will be left for seed here. But 
many aeres of sweet clover for cow pas 
ture will also be bee pasture this year 
for the first time. Taking the three to 
gether, basswood, sweet clover, and the 
white and alsike clovers that are left, 
gives us a fair prospect for another week 
of honey flow if the weather is favor 
able. 

Out of the 30 days before mentioned, 
the actual time that the bees were able 
to gather nectar amounted to only 15 
days, counting one-fourth, one-half, 
three-fourths, and full days as they hap- 
pened to be. Fifteen days of honey- 
gathering has been the average here for 
some years and usually gives an average 
crop. Ten days means a small crop, while 
twenty days will show more than double 
the amount of surplus that ten days will 
show. The days mentioned do not in- 
clude the dandelion and fruit bloom sea- 
son or any fall honey flow—just the clo 
ver and basswood. 

Several 
from 


colonies 


here 
One 


lost heavily 
who had 100 
before the spray had to unite 
down to 40 after the spray, and these 
are not in condition to produce a full 
crop. Such losses surely have an effect 
on the local market at least, not so much 
as to the price, but on the amount of 
honey to be sold. EK. Hassinger, Jr. 

Greenville, Wis. 


beekeepers 


spray poison. 


In Michigan This has been one of 

the driest seasons on 
reeord. In sections the white elo 
ver crop will not be more than 30 to 50 
per cent of normal. Isolated spots which 
have been so fortunate as to receive oe- 


some 


casional showers have yielded normally, 
but in many sections the prolonged 
drouth left farm land nearly bare, 
the bees having a hard time to make a 
living. The northern part of the state 
reports backward weather and a large 
number of weak colonies, but the later 


has 
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honey flow in that district gives the bees 
an added advantage. 

In lower Michigan white 
clover bloomed ten days to two weeks 
before the usual date, with the result 
that many colonies were weak in field 
bees. By the time that colonies were 
strong the drouth had burned the blooms. 
Steady, hot, dry winds did the damage. 

Of course, the dry weather favored 
alfalfa, which yielded more than usual 
for Michigan, one beekeeper reporting a 
nice flow: and, too, the bees worked red 
clover some. 

Sweet now commencing to 
vield and during the last two days the 
seale-hive has gained a total of ten 
pounds. Previously the daily gain aver- 
aged about one-half pound. Beekeepers 
who have influenced neighbor farmers to 
plant sweet clover will take their reward 
this season surely. 

As a result of the adverse weather con- 
ditions, European foul brood has been 
more prevalent than for several years. In 
the absence of a honey flow some bee- 
keepers report as much trouble from Eu- 
ropean foul brood as from American. Fur- 
thermore, some of the confusing symp- 
toms so noticeable in 1920 have been 
found. Certainly, in all cases of doubt, 
the beekeeper should secure a microscopi- 
eal diagnosis for positive identification. 

B. F. Kindig, Director of Apiary In- 
spection, announces that R. J. Porter, 
formerly with the Apiary Inspection 
Staff of the Ohio Department of Agri- 
culture, has been added to the Michigan 
staff of apiary inspectors. Mr. Porter is 
enthusiastic over Michigan beekeeping, 
and Michigan beekeepers feel that they 
are fortunate in securing a man of his 
ability for inspection work. 

Edwin Ewell, Extension Specialist in 
seckeeping, reports a very satisfactory 
attendance at county meetings and auto 
mobile tours held throughout the state. 
With the improved methods of controll- 
ing foul brood, there is evidence of a re 
turning interest in beekeeping. For in 
stance, the efforts of the Oakland County 
Beekeepers’ Association resulted in a 
$1000 appropriation from the County 
3card of Supervisors this spring, for the 
eradication of bee disease in the county. 
This one accomplishment has boosted lo 
cal interest greatly. R. H. Kelty. 

Mast Lansing, Mich. 


and alsike 


clover is 


* * 


In Porto Rico It is said the Hon. 
Carlos E. Chardon, 


Secretary of Agriculture for Porto Rico, 
is contemplating giving the beekeepers 
of the Island an inspector, with the ex- 
pectation of improving beekeeping con 
ditions and helping the beekeepers. Also 
to see that the law is enforeed to the let 
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ter, in order that no second-hand mate- 
rial is allowed ingress as well as to ex- 
clude ull honey from any source. The See- 
retary has also been compiling statistics 
on the industry, some of which I give. 
To quote: 

_A survey of the exports of honey from Porto 
Rico for the past seven years tells much. Like 
many other industries, the war affected the 
honey-producer—in the early years adversely. 
Later, in 1917 and early in 1919, the sugar 
shortage and European demand raised the 
price of honey to an unheard-of figure. The 
average price per pound for 1919 was 17c. 
These high prices boomed the industry to such 
an extent that the bee population of the Island 
trebled and quadrupled within the following 
eighteen months. As the amount of honey to 
be gathered could in no way be increased, the 
entire Island was rapidly overstocked. The 
honey exported in 1919 was near four million 
pounds; in 1920, the banner year, to slightly 
over four million pounds. In 1921 it dropped 
to a little over two million pounds; and in 
1922, the low mark of a little over one mil- 
lion pounds was reached. Probably there was 
approximately as many pounds of honey gath- 
ered in 1922 as in the years of 1919 and 1920; 
but the amount consumed by the bees them- 
selves reduced the exportable honey to near a 
fourth of the above amount, namely, one mil- 
lion pounds. 

As the price of honey fell below normal in 
1922, the production of honey was no longer 
profitable, on account of the poor yield, coupled 
with the low price—less than 5 cents a pound. 
This condition naturally reduced the number 
of colonies of bees that were well cared for 
until in 1924 we again see the bees producing 
a slightly better surplus yield of honey. 

Honey exported since 1917 as follows: 1918, 
3,846,413 pounds; 1919, 3,817,031 pounds; 
1920, 4,004,871 pounds; 1921, 2,032,841 
pounds; 1922, 1,109,177 pounds; 1923, 2,022.- 
984 pounds; 1924, 2,772,563 pounds. 

The most encouraging feature to the bee- 
keeper here is that the price per pound has 
steadily advanced since the low price of 1922 
namely, less than 5c Average price for 1924 
was six and one-third cents per pound. This 
figure is just about what it sold for in 1912 
and 1913. before the Great War. 

There is little doubt an 
would be of great benefit to the bee 
keepers of the Island. He could show 
the workers improved methods of work 
and better methods of queen-rearing, 
which are badly needed. Also the in- 
spector would be able to pass on all ship- 
ments of bees to the states and save the 
shipper the time and trouble of obtaining 
permits for the shipment from the state 
into which he is shipping the bees. 

Aibonito, Porto Rico. P. G. 


* . * 
In British Columbia—Present — ap 
pearances 
point to a good honey crop in British 
Columbia this year. Bees generally are 
in excellent condition and the rainfall 
has been abundant, so that the clovers 
and other nectar-yielding plants have 
made nice growth. The season is about 
two weeks earlier than last year. White 
Dutch clover has been in flower for some 
time and the bees have gathered nectar 
from it during June, whereas in this dis- 
trict it is usually well into July before 
there is a honey flow from this source. 


inspector 


Snvder. 
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One of the beekeepers in this section 
of the Province has a good stand of the 
giant white clover called ‘‘Ladino.’’ 
This clover is a comparatively recent in- 
troduction. It is a native of northern 
italy, where it has long been used for 
pasture and hay in the river valleys ad- 
jacent to the city of Lodi, from which it 
derives its name. This giant clover, 
when better known, seems likely to be- 
come very valuable, not only from a bee- 
keeper’s point of view, but as a hay and 
fodder crop. It is similar to ordinary 
white clover except that, where condi- 
tions are favorable, it grows from ten to 
twenty inches high and makes a succu- 
lent growth, being thereby superior to 
red clover; and it is also a perennial. 
For its best development it requires 
plenty of moisture, being similar to al- 
sike in this respect. The stems lie flat 
on the ground and take root at the joints 
and the leaves arise therefrom on long 
leaf-stalks. This clover is being grown 
successfully and seed is being produced 
commercially in Twin Falls and Mini- 
deka counties, Idaho. 

I have just returned from an inspec- 
tion trip to the East Kootenay section 
of British Columbia. This part of the 
country is very promising from a_ bee- 
keeper’s standpoint, and the possibilities 
for commercial beekeeping on an exten- 
sive scale seem to be of the best. There 
are thousands of acres of white Dutch 
clover growing on the logged-off lands 
which at the time of the visit were white 
sheets of bloom. Along the river bottoms 
the snowberry flourishes in great abun- 
dance, ready to furnish a probably never- 
failing secondary honey flow to the 
white clover. At present there are very 
few beekeepers in this region, and no 
one keeping bees on a large scale. It 
gets cold there in the winter and at one 
place visited the thermometer registered 
50 degrees below zero last December. It 
was good to be informed, however, that 
bees wintered outside in Kootenay cases 
came through this ordeal without loss. 

Nelson, B. C. W. J. Sheppard. 


* * * 


In Manitoba We are having very 
different weather 
conditions in this province from those of 
last season. For the last two weeks we 
have had showers every day, and plant 
life is very rank, although it is pot very 
far advanced for the time of year, as the 
nights have been cool, and also some of 
the days. We have had no frosts, al- 
though on one or two occasions the ther- 
mometer showed that we were danger- 
ously near it. 
Shipments of package bees are over 
for the season and have given better sat- 
isfaction than ever before. The service 
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in this line is improving every year, and 
is especially noticeable since the change 
to sugar syrup stores. There were, how- 
ever, a number of complaints from par- 
ties who received shipments without the 
necessary certificates in regard to the 
quality of the stores. 

Shipments of bees in Canada mus* 
earry a declaration that the stores are 
free from disease. It does not matter 
whether these are printed or written, 
but the signature must be the personal 
one of the shipper or his agent. Some 
of these shipments carried only the dec 
laration required in the United States. 
These shipments were held here at the 
customs house until the shipper wired his 
declaration. 

It is very annoying for the receiver to 
arrive at the customs office and find fifty 
packages of bees in fine condition, but 
buzzing anxiously in a desire to be re- 
leased, and then find that he must wire 
to the South and then wait until the next 
day for his answer. He thus loses his 
entire day and is given much needless 
worry because of the carelessness or ig- 
norance of the shipper on whom he is de- 
pending. 

I was amused and interested when I 
visited the express office one morning in 
May, when I saw the messenger arrive 
at the office with a five-pound tin of 
sugar syrup and a paint brush. With 
this warm syrup he painted the wire of 
the bee cages, and it had a wonderful 
quieting effect. But these are vastly 
changed conditions from three years ago 
when these same officials -were so fright- 
ened at the bee shipments and only be- 
stowed curses on them when they were 
stung by the loose bees on the outside of 
the packages. 

We noted a new wrinkle in shipping 
this year. A Californian sent his ship 
ment of packages with the queens in new 
dry cages. He simply caught his queens, 
ran them into empty cages without any 
cundy or attendants, suspended the cage 
in the package in the usual way and 
shook in the bees. These queens were 
in first-class condition upon arrival anu 
the receiver ran them at once into large 
push-in-the-comb cages on a dry comb, 
and they started laying before they were 
released. When these cages were removed 
two days later, the queens were accepted 
in every case. 

One of the faults found with the pres- 
ent system of shipping package bees is 
that there is no assurance of freedom 
from disease. We get packages on sugar 
syrup, but with queens in cages provis 
ioned with eandy made with honey. We 
had one man who reported seven cases 
of American foul brood in hives made up 
from fifty packages shipped on sugar 
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syrup, but with queen cages provisioned 
with candy, in the season of 1924. This 
new system of shipping might inconve- 
nience the one who buys the queens, but 
I believe he would save more of them as 
there is no doubt in my mind that the 
queen’s attendants are a nuisance in in 
troducing. We sometimes find these at 
tendants balled the same as the queens, 
and I think that the queens are much 
better off without them, as the bees feed 
them all they require through the wire. 
The introduction of queens to package 
bees is a serious matter with us. A lost 
queen is a lost package, as there are no 
extra queens available at that time of 
year in the North. 

The wet weather has held up our in- 
spection work, as it is impossible to 
travel by auto in rainy weather. How- 
ever, a few hours of sunshine make the 
roads passable again. The wet weather 
has stimulated the growth of all plants 
and the alfalfa and sweet clover are 
very rank. With warmer weather and 
sunshine we should get a good crop. 
White clover is in bloom at this date, 
July 1, and yielding a small amount of 
surplus. L. T. Floyd. 

Winnipeg, Canada. 

* . 


In Ontario— Honey prospects here in 
Ontario have changed 
about as often as the barometer during 
the past three months. While prospects 
for a good crop were never better than 
in the early spring, extreme variations 
of weather made the outlook very un- 
certain at a later date. Moisture has 
been very unevenly distributed through- 
out the province, and, generally speak- 
ing, all territory south and west of To- 
ronto, with quite a large area northwest 
as well, has been very dry. North, east, 
and northeast from Toronto, as a rule, 
much rain has fallen during the season; 
and from reports to hand at this date 
(July 10), honey crops will be the best 
where we have had the most rain and 
poorest where the least rain has fallen. 
_ Personally we have to report a rather 
light crop to date at our Binbrook api- 
aries, which are located south and east 
of Hamilton. However, prospects are 
good there for a crop from the second 
crop of alfalfa. Here at home we have 
had more rain, and a fair crop is already 
assured, with prospects of one above the 
average if we get showers as needed. 

I predict a crop smaller than usual for 
the province as a whole, as southern and 
western Ontario, which have been hit 
hard by the drouth, have far more bees 
than the eastern part where prospects are 
better for a crop. I have had no intima- 
tion as to what prices will be, but natur- 
ally it looks as though last year’s prices 
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at least would be maintained. I under- 


stand that the crop as a whole in the 
United States will be much below the 
average, and that will have a tendency 


to stiffen the market 


It will be remembered that last season 
we reported recurrences of Americar 
foul brood in combs treated with the al 
cohol-formalin solution. People dislike 
to report failures when others are report- 
ing suecess, and L suppose that accounts 
for the fact that others who had used 
the same solution had experience similar 
to mine and made no public announee- 
ment to that effect. Only a few days 
ago a prominent beekeeper, who ean not 
be accused of carelessness, told me that 
he had had recurrences of the disease 
just as I reported, and they had used 
the same solution as we did. 


in Canada as well. 


This spring we have tried out the water- 
formalin solution, purchasing the forma- 
lin direct from the manufacturer. I do 
not care to make a report so early in the 
season, but I understand that very ex- 
haustive tests on a large scale have been 
made at Guelph, Ontario, this season and 
that results when published will leave no 
doubt as to the efficacy of the water 
formalin solution as compared with the 
aleohol-formalin preparation. As_ the 
water solution costs so little as compared 
with the other, I have my own ideas as 
to what will be used in the future if we 
continue to treat infected combs. 


Some enthusiastie purchasers of pack 
uge bees have gone so far as to assert 
that it would pay to destroy all colonies 
here in the north in the fall, save all 
feeding bills, avoid all winter losses, and 
then fill up the combs with package bees 
in the spring. We buy package bees sole- 
lv because of losses from American foul 
brood, and we find it hard to make in- 
crease safely sufficient to replace ordin- 
But certainly we do not buy 
them thinking that they will be as good 
as well-wintered colonies. After making 
many comparisons, I have come to the 
conelusion that people making’ such 
claims for the package bees as compared 
to well-wintered either do not 
winter their bees as well as we do, or we 
do not handle the package bees as well 
as they do. I am willing to accept the 
latter explanation, and, knowing my lim 
itations, certainly we will not destroy 
our bees in the fall until we have more 
light on the subject than we have at 
the present. 


We have but an average of three su- 
pers of drawn combs per colony, and in 
poor years we sometimes have quite a 
job in keeping the combs free from moths, 
as many of our combs have had brood in 
them at some period in their past his- 


ary losses. 


eolonies 
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tory. Right now we are wishing that 
we had at least two more supers per co)- 
ony, as we have about all supers on and 
the prospect for honey looks good for two 
weeks or more vet. Of course, anything 
may happen to stop the honey flow soon- 
er, but it would give us a comfortable 
feeling to know that we had reserve 
supers to pile on if needed. 


Why not extract and give them more 
room that way? Well, simply because 
but a small percentage of the honey 
is sealed in the top supers, and they are 
not ready to come off yet. How people 
manage with one super per colony (I 
know of at least one apiarist with quite 
a large lot of bees who does that) is be- 
vond me. We had to tier up supers to 
stop swarming if for nothing else, and 
of course all know that, if a super two- 
thirds filled, particularly if it has brood 
in it, is raised up and an empty one 
placed under it, bees work with greater 
energy than if erowded with combs well 
filled with unsealed honey. However, 
we will start the extractor going as soon 
as possible and we hope the honey flow 
will continue, even if we do get behind 
and have eolonies loafing a bit. 


The sudden passing of R. F. Holter- 
mann eame as a great shock to a host of 
friends, especially among the beekeeping 
fraternity, among whom he had been a 
prominent figure for many vears. While 
he was not in the best of health during 
the past vear or two, his death was not 
at all expected. He was found quiet in 
death in his room in the morning. Per- 
sonally I shall miss him very much, as 
we had been on intimate terms for vears. 


He was a man of strong opinions and 
a forcible speaker and writer. He was 
always in evidence at conventions and 
other gatherings of beekeepers, and his 
opinions were always bound to command 
attention even if others did not always 
agree with of them. If anvthing 
was wanted in way of legislation for bet- 
terment of the beekeeping interests, R. 
F. Holtermann was almost sure to be one 
of a committee to go before the proper 
authorities. He knew what he wanted 
and knew how to go about to get what 
was wanted. The lower freight rates on 
honey about to come into effect were 
brought about almost solely by his ef- 
forts. My business relations with him 
for a number of years had been of rather 
an extensive nature, and I always found 
him absolutely honest in his dealings 
and a man whose word was as good as 
his bond. The sincere sympathy of a host 
of friends will go out to Mrs. Holter- 
mann and the family in their sudden be- 
reavement. 

Markham, Ontario. J. L. 
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Pe HEADS OF GRAIN FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS 





Pasting Labels 
on Tin 


Among the things that 
will stick honey labels 
on tin containers is 
liquid water glass, the kind that the 
housewife buys at the corner grocery for 
the purpose of preserving eggs. Besides 
being a good adhesive, it is colorless, and 
is also cheaper than some of the pastes 
or glues advertised for the purpose of 
sticking labels on tin. Water glass, in 
fact, is a useful substance for a number 
of purposes.- For example, a few weeks 
ago one of the lenses of my rimless eye- 
glasses was broken at the point where it 
is bolted to the frame. I cemented the 
break with water glass, and the eye- 
glasses are still in service. 
Willits, Calif. 


es A we ~ 


Leslie Burr. 





Of late years in all our 
conventions the necessity 
of increasing the use of 
honey as a food has been emphasized. 
Many plans and methods have been 
brought out and any new outlet for our 
product, or any plan for increasing con- 
sumption, will certainly be of interest to 
most readers. Here is a plan I have 
used: In making donations to religious 
institutions, such as mission schools, hos- 
pitals, and the like, I give honey instead 
of giving money. Those in charge of 
such institutions will seldom buy any 
honey. They think it is too expensive 
and many of them do not realize its 
great value as a food for invalids and 
children. But honey donated will be 
gladly received, and if their wants are 
supplied they will soon learn the merits 
of honey and will do some good advertis- 
ing among those who are able to buy. 
Bridgeport, Wis. Harry Lathrop. 


To Increase 
Use of Honey 


es A 


I would suggest to all who 
contemplate building a bee- 
cellar that they build early 
in the season and endeavor to have it 
thoroughly dried out before putting the 
bees in for winter. Several years ago I 
built mine. It was open for quite a 
while and during that time there was an 
unusual rainfall, with the result it was 
soaked inside. That winter I took out 
eight colonies of the 32 I had put awav 
and they were quite weak. 

One of my neighbors built a new cel- 
lar of cement and did not finish it until 
just before putting the bees in. His ex- 
perience was almost identical with mine. 


Bee Cellars 
Built Early 


Another neighbor built a new concrete 
cellar two years ago. He finished late 
and put a stove in and tried to dry it 
out. He put away over 90 colonies and 
took out less than 30 live ones. It looks 
as though the trouble was too much 
dampness in all these cases. 

I now put a stove in about four weeks 
before time to put the bees away and 
put a fire in every day—if I don’t for- 
get it. Since doing this my winter losses 
are 10 to 20 per cent, which is normal 
for this climate when the bees are 
housed up for five months. 

Malung, Minn. M. R. Thompson. 


eae. A. a" 


Combs Broken Some years ago a 
Down in Moving friend sent me a ecol- 

ony of bees the first 
part of May. They were hauled out in 
a car to my place eight miles west of Kel- 
liher, Minn., over a terribly rough road. 








; Kelliher, 
good-sized apiary from one colony by hiving 
such swarms as this. 


M. B. Pettengill Minn., built up a 


When they landed here honey was flow- 
ing freely from the entrance. When the 
screen was taken off, there poured out a 
thick mixture of bees, broken combs, and 
honey. I was in dispair. In my ignor- 
ance of the energy and resources of the 
honeybee, I thought all was lost. The 
next morning I went out to view the 
wreck. To my great surprise there were 
no dead bees in sight and all the honey 
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had been cleaned up and bees were com 
ing in loaded with pollen. This encour 
aged me to study up on the honeybee. 
That fall I had three fine colonies to win 
ter. The next fall Ll sold $60.00 worth 
of comb honey besides that I used my- 
self and gave my friends. 
Kelliher, Minn. M. B. Pettengill. 


es A os 





The Honey Extractor The beekeeper 
Indispensable with only a few 
colonies who gets 


along without an extractor in losing, since 
there will be times during the season 
when it ean be used to great advantage. 


Not infrequently during some seasons 
there will be some colonies that would 
vield «a fair amount of honey if giver 
empty combs to store in, while if given 


foundation only they might not even fill! 
the brood-ehamber. For extracting part 
lv filled when nice and white to 
use as baits the following season it be- 
comes almost indispensable. After 
swarming, parent colonies that have been 
for will frequently fil} 


au super of empty combs, while if given 


sections 


set aside increase 


foundation nothing would be stored. 
East Avon, N. Y. A. C. Gilbert. 
ee: & a=" 
How Bees \ dearth of honey from 
Communicate clover was the order un 
til end of June, the last 
day being wet. I was going through 
hives today and, while finding them 


light, I noticed what looked like robbing. 
On close examination I found the sup- 
posed robber was seemingly enjoying the 
rough handling, and now and then would 
put out her tongue, when her vigorous 
attendants would rush to get a taste and 
then go on with their pushing, tugging, 
and jostling, sometimes rubbing and bit 


ing at her and so push her along the 
alighting-board. Then after about five 
minutes they left her and hurried back 
into the hive, while the bee which had 


eaused the commotion, cleaned her tongue, 
leisurely preened herself, and flew away. 

1 went along to several and found the 
sume performance enacted, then I looked 
very closely and saw the first pollen from 
the fireweed (willow-herb), our main 
honey plant, going in. I opened a few hives 
at evening and there was the new honey 
in view. This seems to be the way the 
news is broadeasted. I saw it several 
times as [I walked along the hives. The 
hees did not enter the hive, but seeme:l 
to unload to those eager and fussing 
outposts, apparently having rub 
bed off the pollen and odor and having 


who, 


tasted the goods, went back to tell the 
good news. I have previously seen the 
shakers as mentioned in the June issué 


of Gleanings and wonder if that is the 
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performance of outposts after entering. 


Courtenay, B. C. W. Rigler. 
a2 & =" 


Avoid Feeding I must tell you how 
Sugar Syrup much I appreciated your 

editorial in July Glean 
ings in regard to feeding bees sugar 
svrup. You are certainly correct in say 
ing that this practice has put into the 
minds of many the impression that bee 
keepers feed sugar to bees and later se! 
it as honey. While beekeepers know this 
is not so, it is surprising how many in 
telligent people now believe that it is 
true. Because of that impression alone | 
believe, as you do, that sugar-syrup feed 
ing should be avoided as much as pos 
sible, and that the food-chamber, which 
vou have advocated so earnestly for sev 
eral years, should take its place. First- 
honey should tide over the 
winter period as safely as sugar syrup. 
So let us boost honey, and not sugar, by 
letting even the bees be our customers. 

Chieago, Tl. G. J. Griesenauer. 


o————s A os" 


class bees 


Improved Jay 
Smith Cage 


I use the Jay Smith intro 
ducing cage, but instead 
of taking out the. cork 
after two days, as was necessary with 
that kind of cage, I made some blocks 
about 4%” by 1” by about 144” long, and 
had a ™%” hole drilled through. The block 
is placed in one corner of the wooden 


frame of the cage, the hole is fiiled 
with candy, and on the end inside is 
placed a piece of zine exeluder. The 
bees can gnaw away the paper on the 


end, remove the candy, and go through 
the exeluder, thus becoming acquainted 
with the queen. All that is 
then is to remove the cage. 


necessary 


North Bay, Ont. G. Rutherford 
es & 9s" 
Eradicating It seems the only way 


to control diseases is for 
each one of us to do our 
part by getting out and doing a little in 
specting ourselves. | think every bee-man 
should go around early in the fall and 
hunt up every colony of bees he ean find 
to see if any are diseased and that thev 
all go into winter quarters clean. If we 
find any eolonies we _ should 
treat them ourselves. Again early in the 
spring we should make another round of 
inspection. By doing this T believe we 
could eontrol the brood diseases or keep 
them down to a minimum at least. Just 
the other day [I was passing a farmhouse 
and noticed a few hives, and upon exam 
ing them I found one live colony and 
four dead. These were rotten with Ameri 
ean foul brood and had been robbed out. 
Myssa, Oregon. A. D. Wood. 


Brood Diseases 


diseased 
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Upper—-J. R. Woolridge’s honey exhibit at the Illinois State Fair in 1924. Mr. Woolridge is 

Pullman conductor, running out of Chicago, who also finds time to keep bees, exhibit honey, and 

act as president of the Illinois State Beekeepers’ Association. Lower—Field meeting of New 
York beekeepers at the apiary of W. F. Miller, Mottville, N. Y¥ 
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TALKS tO. BEGINNERS 





Geo. Demuth 
Since the ‘‘Talks’’ were written for weight and general appearance. The 
the July issue, copious rains have oc- heaviest of the unfinished séctions can 


curred throughout the 
the United States. In many localities 
these rains have greatly improved the 
condition of the honey plants, and dur 
ing the first half of July weather con- 
ditions were quite favorable to nectar 
secretion, so that the honey flow, instead 
of closing early in July in many loeali- 


eastern portion of 


tities as it usually does, has been great- 
ly prolonged. In much of the clover 
region this will no doubt result in some 


honey being stored during the fore part 
of August, especially where there is a 
sufficient amount of sweet clover. As a 


rule, the amount of honey stored de- 
creases this month under these condi- 
tions, gradually tapering off toward the 
end, making it difficult to decide just 
what to do in regard to the supers. This 
is especially true when comb honey is 
being produced, although a prolonged 
honey flow, tapering off toward its close, 
affords an opportunity to have the see- 


tions of 


though it may 


finished, even 
so fine in appear 


comb honey 
not be 


anee as when it is stored during a heavy 
honey flow. The beginner’s problems 
have also been inereased in some loeali- 
ties by unseasonably late swarming as a 
result of the delayed honey flow. 


In loealities having a sufficient amount 
of fall honey plants, especially in the 
far north, the prolonged early honey flow 


may continue until the fall flowers be- 
gin to yield, thus resulting in an almost 


continuous honey flow until frost. In such 
localities, of course, the supers may be 
left on the hive throughout the season, 
the honey taken off as finished, and emp 
ty supers given as needed. However, in 
most loealities there is no dependable 
fall honey flow; and, except in locations 
such as the buekwheat region of New 
York and Pennsylvania, the fireweed re 
gion of portions of Ganada and in a few 
of the states along the border, as well as 
specially favored locations in swampy 
regions and along river bottoms, there 
will probably be a searcity of nectar 
during the rest of the season. 
Inducing Bees to Finish Comb Honey 
When the honey flow closes abruptly, 
as it often does, the comb-honey supers 
should be taken off even though only a 
part of the sections are finished. In case of 
a dearth of nectar there is no use to give 
back the unfinished sections, for the bees 
will not finish them unless they are gath 
ering considerably more than a living. In 
such the sections should be sorted 
into different grades, according to their 


cases 


usually be sold locally at a reduced price, 
and those in which only a little honey 
has been stored can be kept separate to 
feed the bees next spring, or the honey 
ean be extracted from them. This is 
done by putting them into frames made 
by nailing a lath to the tops of section- 
holders as top-bars and extracting the 
honey from them while in these frames. 
Two such frames of 414”x4%4” sections 
will go into each pocket of the ordinary 
extractor. Great care should be taken in 
turning the extractor to prevent the 
breaking of the combs. 

In localities where the bees are still 
gathering enough to finish the unfinished 
sections they rftay be assembled in a super. 
placing the ones nearest finished in the 
middle and those in which the least work 
has been done on the outside. A super 
of these unfinished sections can then be 
given the colony which is doing the best 
work in finishing. In case of only one or 
two colonies the unfinished sections can 
be placed in the middle of the super and 
given to one of them, and empty sections 
containing full sheets of foundation can 
be put in to fill up the super. As the 
season closes the bees usually remove the 
unsealed honey from the sections in 
which the least work has been done. Any 
that are not emptied in this way can be 
extracted, as mentioned above, or all the 
unfinished sections can be saved over un- 
til next spring and given to the bees at a 
time when they are not gathering nectar 
from the field, when they will clean out 
the honey and use it for brood-rearing. 
In either case the supers of unfinished 
sections should be kept in tightly covered 
piles, since these partly built sections are 


to be saved for use in the first super 
next vear. 
In no ease should comb-honey supers 


be left on the hives after the bees quit 
storing in them, since the bees are in 
clined to gnaw away the edges of the 
foundation and stain the wood of the see 
tions with propolis as the honey flow 
tapers off toward its close. Even in lo 
ealities having a dependable fall honey 
flow it is often advisable to take off the 
comb-honey supers and put them away 
until the fall honey flow begins, in order 
to prevent the boxes being stained and 
the foundation partly gnawed away dur 
ing the dearth. 

If extracted honey 
all of the combs that 
should be taken off 
any of the fall 


is being produced, 
are mostly sealed 
and extracted before 
honey plants begin to 
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bloom, to prevent the mixing of the fall 
honey, which is usually amber or dark in 
color, with the early-gathered honey, 
which in most northern locations is light 
in color. In some cases, such as in locali- 
ties where buckwheat is grown, the early- 
gathered honey is not fully ripe at the 
time the bees begin to bring in the 
darker-colored honey. In such cases it is 
often necessary to leave the combs which 
are not sealed, extracting only from 
combs which are mostly sealed, the unripe 
honey thus being left to be mixed with 
the fall honey. It is better to have darker 
honey lightened up by lighter honey than 
to have the light honey darkened by the 
late-gathered honey. Full directions for 
unecapping and extracting honey are sent 
out by the manufacturer with each ex 
tractor, so it is not necessary to repeat 
them here. After the extracting is done 
the extractor can be cleaned and the hon- 
ey poured back into it through a cheese- 
cloth strainer over the top, when the 
extractor can becomes a honey-tank, the 
honey then being drawn off into contain- 
ers through the honey-gate. After the 
honey has been extracted from the combs, 
the beginner having only a few supers of 
such combs can best have them taken 
eare of by putting the supers containing 
them back on the hives, doing this in the 
evening after the bees have quit flying 
for the day. 

Preparation for a Dearth of Nectar 

The beginner who produces extracted 
honey will be tempted to extract all of 
the honey from the supers, expecting the 
bees to get along with what little they 
have in the brood-chamber. If there is 
no honey flow from fall flowers the 
amount left in the brood-chamber is often 
not enough for the colony to live on dur- 
ing the remainder of the summer and 
fall, to say nothing of rearing brood in 
order that there shall be young bees for 
winter, or of their stores for winter and 
spring. When comb honey is being pro- 
duced there is usually considerably more 
honey left in the brood-chamber after 
the supers are removed, this usually be- 
ing sufficient for the needs of the colony 
during late summer and fall. 

Except in localities where there is a 
dependable fall honey flow the producer 
of extracted honey should leave at least 
five or six well-filled combs in the upper 
story when taking off the honey, and it 
is safer still to leave almost an entire 
upper story full of honey. If there is 
a prospect for a fall honey flow a good 
way is to leave six or seven combs of 
honey in the upper story and fill out with 
empty combs that have had the honey ex- 
tracted from them. The bees are then 
well supplied with stores for the remain 
der of the summer and fall and also have 
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room in which to store incoming nectar 
if a fall honey flow should occur. 

Colonies that have built comb honey 
during the season can be left in a single 
story during the remainder of the season 
provided they have plenty of honey and 
also provided there is no fall honey flow 
that would cause the bees to crowd the 
queens too much so that not enough 
brood would be reared. Those who have 
provided food-chambers (either shallow 
extracting supers or full-depth hive 
bodies) and reduced the hive to one 
story at the time of putting on comb- 
honey supers, as mentioned in these talks 
in the June issue, can easily put their 
comb-honey producing colonies in fine 
eondition for late summer and fall by 
putting the food-chamber back in place 
as a second story, when the last comb- 
honey super is taken off. 

Preparation for Fall Honey Flow 

For extracted honey, the extracting 
combs having been put back on the hives 
after being emptied, the bees are ready 
at any time for a fall honey flow; but 
comb-honey supers should not be given 
until the fall honey flow actually begins 
in earnest and the bees begin to be 
crowded for room. In any case, unless 
the fall flow is rapid, it is better not to 
try to produce comb honey during the 
fall. There are not many locations where 
comb honey of good quality can be pro- 
duced during a fall honey flow, and in 
those locations that are thus especially 
favored it is, as a rule, better to put on 
supers containing empty combs or 
frames of foundation and take the late- 
gathered honey in the extracted form. 
If food-chambers have not been provided 
it would be much better in such cases to 
give an upper story of empty combs or 
frames of foundation, and, if they are 
well filled, leave the second story in 
place to supply ample stores for winter 
and spring; then note how much more 
rapidly colonies that are abundantly sup- 
plied with stores will build up during 
the next spring. 

Requeening with Better Stock 

If not already done, one of the most 
important things the beginner can do 
this month is to requeen his colonies with 
better stock. It is usually best to pur 
chase untested queens from a reliable 
breeder for this purpose and requeen 
according to the directions sent out by 
the breeder. It is especially important 
to replace old queens. Prime swarms 
hived this season have old queens unless 
the bees have superseded them, while the 
parent colonies have young queens. Re- 
queening should be done early this 
month, so that the new queen will have 
time to lay enough eggs to make the 
colony strong for winter. 
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Transposing Hive Bodies 


Question requeened a colony in a two- 
story hive about a month ago, placing the 
queen in the ond story, together with some 
brood taken from another colony. The queen 
laid in the second story and now has it well 
filled with brood. Would it be advisable to 
transpose the hive bodies, placing the lower 
one in which there is no brood above, or 
would it be better to place the queen in the 


lower hive body with an excluder between? 
Iowa. A. B. Silliman. 
Answer.—Whether the hive bodies are 
transposed or not, the brood should be in 
the lower story. If you expect to winter 
the in two stories it will be well 
to put the queen, together with two or 
three frames of brood, into the lower 
story and confine her there by means of 
the execluder, thus leaving most of the 
honey in the upper story instead of the 
lower, as would be the if the hive 
bodies were transposed. This would put 
the colony in good condition for winter, 
especially if it is still able to gather 
enough honey to fill the upper story 
fairly well after the brood has emerged 
above the exeluder. On the other 
hand, if there is but little honey in 
the upper story now and there is a good 
honey flow ahead, the simplest plan 
would be to transpose the two brood 
chambers, as you suggest, thus placing 


eolony 


ease 


the hive body containing the empty 
combs on top to be filled with later 
gathered honey. The natural condition 
for winter is to have the honey above 


the empty cells from which the last brood 
emerged, so the management should be 
such as will bring this about. If there 
should be a dearth of nectar during the 
remainder of the season, transposing th: 
brood-chambers would result in the honey 
being in the lower story and the empty 
combs in the upper story, which would 
be just the reverse of what is desired. 

Time Required for American Foul Brood <¢o 

Destroy Colonies 


Question How long would a colony live 
ifter becoming infected with American foul 
brood if it is not treated? 

Ohio Raymond Miller 

Answer.—This varies considerably, ap 


parently depending upon the degree of 
infection as well as the time of year the 
infection takes place. If a colony is 
heavily infected early in the spring it 
may die or abscond by midsummer. If 
less heavily infected this may oceur later 
in the season. If the infection takes 
place in late spring or during the sum 
mer the colony may go into winter quar 
ters in a weakened condition and die 
during the winter, or if less heavily in- 
fected it may live well into the next 
spring or summer. In the northeastern 
portion of the United States diseased 


colonies, if not treated, usually die dur 
ing the winter following the infection or 
sometime during the next summer, thus 
going over into the second season. In 
the South where the brood-rearing sea- 
son is longer most colonies would prob- 
ably die or abseond during the first sea 
son after infection. 
Bee Cellar Under Honey House 


Question We are thinking of building a 
honey house that will accommodate at least 
90 to 100 colonies of bees. Would you ad 


cellar under this honey 


vise building a bee 
! Graves Brothers. 


an York 

Answer.—Many beekeepers have con 
structed honey houses with bee cellars be 
thus saving in the cost of con 
struction of the bee eellar. There is one 
objection to this. The extracting room 
and the room in which the honey is stored 
should, if possible, have a concrete floor 
laid upon solid earth. If a bee cellar is 
built below the honey house it could be 
located below another portion of the 
building in order that the room in which 
the honey is stored and the extracting 
could have a concrete floor sup- 
ported by solid earth. 

Sterilizing the Extractor After Extracting 

From Diseased Colonies 

Question.—lIs it possible to clean or sterilize 

an extractor that has been used for extracting 


neath, 


room 


combs containing American foul brood so that 
t will be free of contamination? Should one 
bury the water or solution that has been used 


for cleaning such a machine? L. S. Bei. 


Michigan 

\nswer.—-All that is necessary to make 
the extractor safe to use again after hav- 
ing been used for extracting honey from 
diseased eolonies is to wash it thorough 
ly with hot water so that it is absolutely 
clean of honey. The water used in wash 
ing it should be poured down a sewer or 
where the bees will not get at it, for if 
it contains a little sweet they might 


curry some of it into their hives. It is 
not necessary to use chemicals of any 
kind. Only a thorough washing is ne¢ 
essary. 


Colonies Too Strong for Winter 


Question When fall comes I have four or 
five supers full of bees and there is not room 
enough for them in one hive body. I can not 
winter them in two hive bodies in the cellar, 
so last season I brushed the bees from all the 
upers except the lower ones and drowned 
them Did I do the right thing? 

South Dakota. A. C. Rockwell. 

Answer.—No. If there are too many 


bees for one hive body a super contain 
empty combs or a little honey (in 
many eases the last super given, which 
been only partly filled) should be 
given to each colony when the honey is 
that there will be room in 
until the cool 


j r 
ing 
has 


remove d SO 
the hive 


approach of 
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weather in the fall. As cold weather ap- 

proaches even these large colonies will 

have no difficulty in crowding into a sin- 

gle story, and large colonies, as a rule, 

winter better than small colonies. 
Wintering in Two Stories 

Question.—Instead of wintering bees in a 
two-story hive, would it not be better to have 
the upper body filled with early-gathered hon- 
ey, then in the fall reduce to one story, leav 
ing the upper story, thus making a smaller 
room to heat during cold weather? 

Wisconsin Wilmer Emberson. 

Answer.—In very cold climates it is 
probably better to winter bees in a single 
story as you suggest in order that there 
shall be less space for the colony. to keep 
warm. The greatest value of the second 
story or food-chamber is that it supplies 
un abundance of stores during the two 
critical brood-rearing periods in the year, 
namely, that of late summer and fall 
when young bees for the winter are rear 
ed, and that of the spring preceding the 
main honey flow when the workers are 
reared that gather the crop of honey. 
During the winter the bees do not con- 
sume large quantities of stores if they 
ure wintering well. The heaviest con 
sumption of stores in your locality occurs 
in May aud early June, which is the time 
that the food-chamber is especially valu 
able. Therefore, if you care to go to the 
trouble of reducing the hive to a single 
story during the winter and giving back 
the story in time for spring 
brood-rearing, this may be an advantage 
in your locality. However, by packing 
hives well can be wintered in 
stories successfully even in the 
northern tier of states and in portions of 
Canada, in spite of the larger space to 
keep warm. When wintered in this way, 
of the spring work is eliminated 
since the already provided 
with an abundance of stores for spring 
brood-rearing, which eliminates feeding, 
and they are also provided with an abun 
danee of room for brood-rearing. Such 
colonies can usually be left without at 
tention until the approach of the main 
honey flow the next spring. 

The Best Time to Requeen 

Question Can I requeen my colony with a 
better queen next spring as well as to do it 
this fall? Chas. Crawford 

Massachusetts. 

Auswer.—As x rule, it is better to re 
queen in July or early August than to 
wait until spring. A serious objection to 
requeening in the spring is that this 
vould result in a break in egg-laying at 
. time when brood-rearing is of greatest 
importance in rearing bees for the honey 
harvest. This is especially true in those 
cases in which the colonies fail to accept 
the new queen, thus prolonging the inter 
val of no egg-laying. When requeening 
is done during or toward the close of the 
iain honey flow the resulting break in 


second 


the bees 


two 


most 


colonies are 
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brood-rearing does no harm in most cases 
and is sometimes even advantageous 
since the resulting bees can neither take 
part in the gathering of this season’s 
crop nor be a part of the winter colony 
Keeping Moths Out of Extracting Combs 
Question.—I have several extracting supers 
filled with combs from which the honey has 
been extracted. How can I prevent the moths 


irom ruining them? Fred M. Edwards. 
Illinois. 
Answer.—The safest place for these 


combs is on the hives where the bees can 
take care of them. Several supers can 
be tiered up on one hive. It is surprising 
the number of combs a strong colony can 
care for at this season. On the approach 
of cold weather they can be taken off 
wken it would be safe to store them, 
since freezing temperatures destroy the 
moths. They should then be stored in 
tight piles so that mice can not get at 
them. If you do not care to have the 
bees take care of these combs until the 
approach of cold weather you ean pile the 


supers containing them in tight piles, 
then fumigate them with carbon bisul 


phide ten days or two weeks after stor 
ing them. This is done by placing an ounce 
of eurbon bisulphide for each three su 
pers in the pile in a shallow dish or pan 
on top of the frames in the upper super, 
then placing an empty super over this 
and covering the entire pile tight. A 
week or ten days later it may be well to 
cxamine the combs to see if any moths 
have developed from eggs that may have 
been present at the time of fumigation. 
If any are found a second fumigation 
nay be necessary. 

Time Required for Introducing Queens 

Question When introducing a queen how 
must she be in the cage before being re 


leased among the bees’? ( W. Musser 
Missouri 


ong 


Answer.—This depends upon cireum 
stances. If there is a good honey flow 
the new queen may safely be released 
within 24 to 48 hours; but if there is a 
dearth of nectar it may be necessary to 
keep her caged four or five days. When 
ure introduced during a dearth 
of nectar when bees are inclined to rob, 
a piece of tin can be tacked over the 
candy hole so that the bees can not be 
gin eating out the candy for two or three 
days, thus delaying the releasing of the 
queen, 


quecns 


How to Detect Honeydew 


Question.—How can a beginner distinguish 
honeydew from honey that has been gathered 
from the flowers? F. H. Petzold. 


Virginia. 

Answer.—Honeydew usually has i 
cloudy or muddy appearance instead of 
the brilliant sparkling appearance of 
floral honey. It varies in color, but is 
usually dark and sometimes almost black. 
Its flavor is quite different from florai 


(Continued on page 544.) 
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E. G. Carr, secretary-treasurer of the 
New Jersey Beekeepers’ Association, 
states that the meeting of New Jersey 
beekeepers at Livingston, Essex County, 
will be held on Wednesday, August 5, 
instead of on August 6, as announced in 
the American Honey Producers’ schedule 
in our last issue. 

* * 

The illustration of an apiary in Spain 
adjoining large orange groves, which ap- 
peared on page 24 of the January issue, 
was by error mentioned as belonging to 
Jose Chocomeli. The apiary belongs to 
Ricardo Tuyet, Barcelona, Spuin. In this 
apiary are 100 colonies in Jumbo hives 
having supers the same size as the hive 
bodies. 

* * * 

The Indiana Beekeepers’ field meeting 
will be held at Goshen, Indiana, on Au 
gust 21, the beekeepers to assemble at 
the City National Bank in Goshen. A 
program has been arranged for this meet 
ing with the following speakers: C. I. 
Dadant, editor American Bee Journal; 
Geo. S. Demuth editor Gleanings in Bee 
Culture; C. O. Yost, inspector of apiaries 
for Indiana, and C. C. Johnson, deputy 
apiary inspector. 

* * 

The International Beekeepers’ Week to 
be held in Vienna, Austria, during the 
week beginning September 6, as an- 
nounced in the May issue of this jour 
nal, is to be held during the Vienna Au- 
tumn Fair. A conference of German 
speaking beekeepers is scheduled for 
September 3 to 7 preceding the general 
meeting. The International Exhibition 
of Apiculture is scheduled for September 
6 to 13, and the World’s Beekeepers’ 
Meeting is to begin Monday, September 
7, lasting during the week. 

* . * 

A great good time is planned for the 
meeting of the Empire State Federation 
of Beekeepers’ Co-operative Associations 
Ine., at their meeting at the home of A. 
A. French & Son at Theresa, Jefferson 
County, New York, on Friday, August 7. 
A sail on the St. Lawrence River about 
the Thousand Islands will be arranged 
for the day following. Those who are ex- 
pecting to attend from a distance are 
asked to write the secretary of the North 
ern New York Beekeepers’ Association, 
Leroy C. Keet, of Watertown. 

* * + 

‘*Extension Bulletin No. 78, Beekeep- 
ing,’’ is the title of a new bulletin pub 
lished by the Manitoba Agricultural Col- 
lege, Winnipeg, Man. The bulletin was 


written by L. T. Floyd, Provincial Api- 
arist, and A. V. Mitchener, Assistant 
Professor of Entomology. This bulletin 
is for free distribution in Manitoba, but 
for distribution outside that province a 
charge of 15¢ per copy is made. 

+ * * 

The manufacturers of the Arm-and 
Hammer brand of baking soda in giv- 
ing directions for making a_ substi- 
tute for sour milk for baking purposes 
say, ‘‘If you have any honey, add 2 
tablespoonfuls to the above, which will 
make it still more effective in connection 
with Arm and Hammer Bicarbonate of 
Soda as a leavening agent.’’ These di 
rections are distributed in the regular 
packages of soda put out by this or- 
ganization, where they are sure to be 
found by the housewife who buys the 
package. This should help a little in re- 
minding the housewife that there is such 
a thing as honey. 

. * * 

Miss Florence Naile, secretary of the 
Ohio Beekeepers’ Association, writes 
that the field meeting of Ohio beekeepers 
mentioned last month will be held at 
Water Works Park, Delphos, Ohio, in 
stead of at Mr. Leininger’s apiary as 
first announced. A program of unusual 
interest has been prepared for this meet- 
ing and a banquet, at which Fred W. 
Muth, of Cincinnati, will preside, will 
be held in the evening. Among the out- 
of-the-state speakers are C. P. Dadant 
editor of the American Bee Journal; B. 
F. Kindig, State Apiary Inspector of 
of Michigan, and Kenneth Hawkins of 
the G. B. Lewis Company. Geo. S. De 
muth, editor of this journal, is also sched- 
uled to speak. The meeting is to be held 
on August 20. 

* * * 

The Report of the State Apiarist of 
Iowa for 1924 is now being distributed. 
This report contains 92 pages, most of 
which are taken up by papers on various 
phases of beekeeping and the marketing 
of honey. There is a total of 23 papers, 
each written by an authority on the par 
ticular phase of beekeeping dealt with. 
This report is a distinet contribution to 
beekeeping literature and it would be 
well if it could be added to every bee 
keeper’s library. It is published by the 
State of Iowa. No information has been 
received at this office as to whether it 
can be obtained by beekeepers outside 
of that state, but information concerning 
this report can no doubt be had by writ 
ing to Prof. F. B. Paddock, State Apiar 
ist, Ames, Iowa. 
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BEES, MEN AND THINGS 


You may find it here) 





‘¢The severe drouth has cut the honey 
crop more than one-half in this locality.’’ 
—Cass Schoonover, Scioto County, Ohio. 


‘‘Wisconsin is getting the biggest 
white clover honey crop ever harvest- 
ed.’’—A. C. Allen, Columbia County, 
Wisconsin. 


‘* Alfalfa and sweet clover are yielding 
heavily this season and cotton is coming 
on fine. The outlook for honey is very 
good.’’—R. L. Blackwell, Cleveland 
County, Okla. 


‘My bees are doing better than those 
in Guthrie County. I have one colony 
that has 90 pounds almost capped and all 
colonies are working strong.’’—A. B. Sil- 
liman, Boone County, Iowa. 


‘*The season opened with drouth and 
cold, then it warmed up and a sudden 
honey flow came in that made us one of 
the best seasons for honey that we have 
ever had.’’—Jay Smith, Knox County, 
Indiana. 

‘*We are getting the biggest crop of 
honey ever dreamed of in this locality. 
Clover promises a long yield yet, and 
basswood is budded the heaviest ever. 
How will we sell all of this honey?’’— 
N. H. Wilson, Orleans County, Vt. 


‘*We are all rejoicing over the fact 
that the five-year fight to give [llinois as 
much money for state bee. inspection as 
any other state has been won at last. Or- 
ganization and co-operation have done 
it.’?’—-Samuel Cushman, Cook County, II. 


‘*The whole crop of honey in this 
(Ventura) county would not be over two 
carloads, but the uninformed have sold as 
low as 7 cents per pound for amber to 
15 cents per pound for white honey in 
small lots. No carloads have been sold.’’ 
M. H. Mendleson, Ventura County, Calif. 


**T have kept bees 45 years and this 
season thus far has been the worst for 
nectar secretion. The bees began to 
gather some honey on the 4th of July, 
and thus far I have taken 20 pounds to 
the colony. I keep a hive on the scales 
every year and keep a record of the pro- 
duction.’’—Dora Simpson, Greene Coun- 


ty, Pa. 


‘*Star thistle is backward here and 
the bees are robbing. This is due to the 
extreme heat. This plant does its hest 
when the temperature is 85 to 90 degrees. 
When the temperature is above this it 
fails and the nectar dries up. If it cools 
off we will secure a good crop of honey 
from it.’’—S. J. Morrison, Butte County, 
Calif. 


‘*Our spring honey flow usually starts 
about June 10. Then we have a dearth 
until about July 20 or August 1, depend- 
ing upon the weather. Last year the bees 
stored more honey in October than in any 
other month. Our winter problems are 
almost negligible so far as winter pack- 
ing is concerned. I think more bees starve 
in June and July than in the winter.’’— 
E. S. Miller, Princess Anne County, Va. 


‘*The clover crop thus far does not 
promise to be big. Comb-honey pro- 
ducers have found swarming to be exces- 
sive early in July. Recent rains have re- 
vived the clover which was stunted early 
in June during the excessive heat, but it 
is not secreting heavily enough now to 
make a big crop. A rough estimate of 
the clover crop of this date (July 13) is 
70 per cent of normal.’’—R. B. Willson, 
Tompkins County, N. Y. 


‘*There is no possible chance for any 


surplus honey to be obtained in any 
part of this section of our state. Bees 
have not even built up to normal 


strength. Feeding will have to be carried 
on from now till the asters and other 
fall bloom come on. Our fall flow is of 
short duration at best and is due to begin 
about the 10th of September. These con 
ditions will be most discouraging to most 
beekeepers and are likely to cause some 
to go out of the business.’’—T. K. Mas- 
sie, Mercer County, W. Va. 

‘*The spring crop of honey this season 
was the best 1 have ever had. Our orange 
bloom was slow and straggling and saw 
palmetto bloomed early so that the two 
kinds of honey were mixed. It is simply 
delicious. If we secure a good crop from 
cabbage palmetto I shall certainly be 
proud of my honey crop this season. T 
have been giving plenty of room at all 
times with the idea of reducing swarm- 
ing and find that this works well in this 
climate.’’—N. H. Cramer, Saint Lucie 
County, Fla. 


‘‘T have finished reading ‘The Bee 
Hunter,’ by Zane Grey, published serial- 
ly in the Ladies’ Home Journal, Febru- 
ary to May inclusive, illustrations by 
Charles Chapman. Surely it is an unusual 
adventure for Lucy Watson, the heroine. 
But Edd Denmeade, the hero in the 
story, would not be the kind of beekeeper 
beekeepers would choose. As a _ story 
Zane Grey’s ‘The Bee Hunter’ probably 
is all right, but his references to bee life 
and habits are rather visionary, I would 
say. It would hardly hold a place in bee 
story literature.’’—Geo, J. Griesenauer, 
Cook County, Il, 
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On the first shining direct- 
of March, 1874, iT ly on top of 
thirteen  colo- | | the uncovered 
nies that I had L hives, sent 
packed in ma- ? them to the 
nure heaps A. I. Root S Story of fields an hour 
came out of ° ° earlier than 
their hives in | lis Own Life the _— the 
a way that was manure having 
the same effect 











highly gratify- 














ing. I think tL _9Q. as double-wall- 
this is the ear- ' ' ed hives since 
liest that I fermentatio n 
ever succeeded euiiant-alll'e wn af enibaiediay Gaal or in the manure 
in getting bees tain unto wise counsels Proverbs 1:5. had ceased. 
to take meal. | Several more 
sprinkled’ the colonies were 


flour on the summit of these same heaps 
to get the bees started. In the forenoon 
they worked on the southeast side, at 
noon on the south, and in the afternoon, 
nearly around to the west. The dark 
color of the manure causes the sun to 
warm it up quickiv, aside from its own 
internal heat. The next day I was so 
much pleased with the manure protec 
tion that I put my entire fifty colonies 
on their summer stands and put manure 
heaps over them as fast as possible. The 
plan was anything but neat and orna 
mental, whatever might be the effect on 
brood-rearing. Soon after this we had 
about two weeks of extremely cold and 
wintry weather. 

By the 13th of April I had lost 
colonies, having only 26 remaining. 
There were many letters of sympathy 
and some reasons suggested for the bees’ 
dying. A few said it was just as they 
expected when I started in to winter so 
many weak colonies. Some said the ma- 
nure heaps kept them too warm. It is 
possible that this might have been the 
ease, for I often found only a dozen or 
two of bees guarding the entrance, and 
the dead colonies were found almost in- 
variably to contain only a very small 
cluster, scarcely larger than an egg or an 
apple, and strangely enough I did not 
find a particle of brood in any of the 


o”7 


dead colonies. The bees died in the 
midst of clean white combs and sealed 
stores. There was no trace of dysentery. 


It is true that some of the strongest colo- 
nies worked on meal during weather that 
bees would not ordinarily fly, yet I saw 
no bees dead on the snow, and they flew 
many days when it covered the ground. 


The combs in the hives from which 
the bees died almost without exception 
were destitute of pollen. By April 16 
two more colonies died, and there was no 
favorable change in the weather. 


By April 20 I had removed the manure 
from a few of the hives, as I was curious 
to observe which would commence work 
soonest. Sure enough the warm sun, 


found so weak that they had to be brok 
en up, and, worse than all, a valuable 
queen was among the missing. 

The bad weather continued into May. 
Two colonies were found queenless and 
were united. Of the remaining twenty 
colonies perhaps half had brood in two 
or three combs, but not one had brood in 
four combs. On the 2d of May another 
queen was missing and all together there 
were not enough bees to fill three one 
story hives. If I had not been receiving 
reports daily of similar losses throughout 
the country I might think that I alone 
had been fortunate. Whether my manure 
experiment was detrimental or otherwise, 
I was not inclined to recommend it to 
others. 

By the 15th of May I felt like swing 
ing my hat again just because one ycang 
queen had commenced laying, so that | 
then had 18 colonies again instead of 17. 
If my fortune reaily had passed the low 
est ebb and commenced ascending, I felt 
like drawing a long breath of relief. The 
weather then was all that could be de 
sired. 

My May 
eold wet 


22 we had 


weather and two weak colonies 
became queenless. One of the queens 
‘“died’’ three times and the last time 
she stayed dead in spite of my persistent 
efforts to coax her back to this world of 
eare. Truly this world was a wilderness 
of woe, 


Glass House for Wintering Weak Colonies 


In October, 1874, I began the construe- 
tion of a glass house, 8x13 feet, set in 
the ground 2% feet. The dirt removed 
was thrown on the north roof, which was 
of boards, and banked up at the east 
and west ends. The south roof and the 
south side I planned to be all of glass. 
My idea in building this was to make a 
hospital for very weak colonies in the 
spring, or for those that became uneasy 
in the winter. 

By October 19 the house was finished 
and two colonies put into it. I found 
that, while they would take syrup from 


another week of 
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the opposite end of the room and carry 
it to their hives, and a part of them seem- 
ed contented and industrious, yet by far 
too large a part would persist in flying 
against the glass, bumping about until 
they fell exhausted to the ground. In 
two days’ time they had not touched the 
meal but had their hives pretty well filled 
up with syrup, and had commenced seal- 
ing it. The very high temperature in 
the middle of the day, which by test a 
few days previous was 115° at 2 o’elock 
in the afternoon, seemed to cause little 
inconvenience. Probably the young bees 
were doing the work and the old bees, 
accustomed to the fields, were the ones 
that blundered about on the windows. 
At night the walls of the enclosure gave 
off so much of the heat absorbed during 
the day that the air was kept all night 
at a very comfortable temperature. 

On October 20 I had put three more 
eolonies in the glass house, and I was 
sorry to note that they had not done just 
as I expected. The bees clustered on 
the windows and buzzed about until a 
good many fell down on the ground. To 
ward night the greater part of them en- 
tered the hives, but as for finding their 
own hive when so many were crowded to 
gether, it looked quite doubtful. 

Effect of Feeding Thin Syrup in the Fall 


About this time I made a discovery. 
The syrup that I had been feeding was 
quite thin. The first two colonies men 
tioned filled their combs so well that even 
the eggs in one of the hives were crowd 
ed out. One morning the laden bees 
were coming out of the hives so rapidly 
that I thought possibly the colony was 
being robbed. After a little practice I 
was enabled to follow the individual 
bees very easily and made out unmis 
takably that after dancing a while in the 
sunshine they discharged from their 
bodies what seemed to be pure water, and 
after his maneuver they returned imme- 
diately to their hives with their bodies 
so much reduced in size that they made 
quite a contrast to their comrades who 
were just coming out. Many bees were 
hopping about on the ground with dis- 
tended bodies, seemingly unable to take 
wing, and these soon died. Does this not 
partially explain dysentery and show why 
it is so essential that diseased bees be 
allowed to fly occasionally? Might it 
not also be that this was a part of a 
natural process of freeing raw honey of 
its superfluous water? Many of the bees 
on the glass, I noticed, were those with 
the distended bodies and perhaps the in- 
stinct that compelled them to get a 
greater distance from the hive was the 
eause of their death. 

On October 21, I put a curtain of cot- 
ton cloth over the glass which kept the 
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bees at a temperature of about 80 de- 
grees. This was a considerabie improve- 
ment. On October 23 many bees were 
dead under the glass and the weak nu- 
cleus was daily getting smaller, although 
the bees seemed to labor with an indus- 
try perfectly natural. By this time I be- 
gan to think the experiment a failure. 

At ten o’clock the next day I gave a 
further look at the nucleus that seemed 
so very industrious and found the queen 
and most of the bees had gone over to 
one side of the hive where I had not 
looked, and actually had a patch of eggs 
nearly as large as my hand. I decided 
the glass house might be a success after 
all and gave the bees some basswood 
honey for a change. 


Effect of Lack of Pollen 


These bees had no pollen in their 
combs that I could discover on Oct. 26. 
This was the third day since the eggs 
had been laid, but none hatched into lar- 
vae. If my former deductions were cor 
rect the bees would have to work on the 
meal or there could be no larvae. After 
dinner the same day I found one bee at 
work on the meal. Of course it went 
straight to the nucleus when it had a 
load. Soon two more were at work and 
although they each averaged a load every 
ten minutes perhaps, scarcely a trace of 
it could be found in the cells at 2 o’clock. 
[ supposed that it was quickly taken into 
the stomachs of the nursing bees to be 
changed into food for larvae and that ] 
should find larvae also the next day or 
the day after. 

Sure enough on Oct. 27 I found larvae 
well supplied with milky food. 

On October 28 four of the five colonies 
had eggs and brood and everything 
seemed thrifty, except the number of 
bees, perhaps 200 daily, that flew against 
the glass and fell on the ground with dis 
tended bodies to die. 


By the last of October the heat was so 
great that I made a door of wirecloth. I 
now began to think the sole cause of bees 
dying might have been the high tempera- 
ture. On November 2 it was so cold that 
the temperature outdoors even in the sun 
was not such as to induce the bees to fly, 
and those in the glass house did much 
better; in fact, they scarcely touched the 
glass and yet they worked on the meal 
almost as lively as if it were in the 
spring. The strong colonies reared brood 
nicely, but the cool nights had spoiled all 
in the pet nucleus except the eggs. The 
house was too hot during the daytime, 
but too cold at night, and to obviate this 
[ built an addition on the end to more 
than double its capacity, making the di- 
mensions inside about 12 x 24 and 6 feet 
in height. I preferred to have the room 
as low as consistent with comfort while 
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working among them. Every part of the 
structure except the glass had about 18 
inches of dry earth over it to prevent 
frost from penetrating, and to keep it 
ell dry I made an additional protection 
of single roofing over all except the sash. 

In early November the bees were 
working beautifully on the meal and one 
colony showed about 50 square inches of 
sealed brood. I announced that I would 
sail my hat higher than it ever went be 
fore after perfect young bees emerged 
from this brood. 


Bees Fly Back and Forth Through Door 


A few bees got out the door one day 
when I went in for something, and, sup 
posing them lost, I thought no more 
about it; but toward night, seeing some 
bees about the door, I opened it and let 
them in, and sure enough they flew in 
immediately to their respective hives. 

On November 7 I opened the door 
again and very soon the bees deserted 
the glass inside and rushed out and in at 
a great rate. After an hour’s exercise 
in the open air, where it was as warm as 
June, they went back contented and 
worked on the meal with more aviditv 
than any day before that fall. 

On Nov. 12 nice young Italian bees 
were emerging with wings as good and 
all else apparently as perfect as in the 
ease of bees reared entirely under the 
broad canopy of heaven. If it had not 
been that the bees were still dying daily 
from trying to get out I would have been 
about as happy as I ever expected to be 
in this world; but they still were dying, 
though not quite as rapidly as the new 
ones were emerging, so I still kept hope 
ful. 


Why Sloping Sash Caused Trouble 


By November 23 I had made many ex- 
periments. I had torn down and built up 
both the sash and changed its angle of 
obliquity, but with no good results to- 


ward keeping the bees from clustering 
on it until I raised the sash so nearly 
level that the south side was only one 


foot lower than the north. It seems that 
bees, like all winged insects and birds in 
their flight for exercise, go around in 
cireles nearly level with the horizon. 
After changing the sash I put a fire in 
the stove, which was incorporated with 
the apartment, and soon raised the tem- 
perature to 80°. This caused the bees to 
pour out of the hives as they do when a 
warm spell oecurs sometimes after a 
storm; and after an hour’s circling about 
under the sash, which was apparently 
quite satisfactory, they all returned to 
their hives or to their labors on the meal 
and syrup, except perhaps two or three 
dozen. I thought if I could reduce the 
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daily mortality to eight or ten bees per 
hive I would be all right, for even then 
they were rearing brood much faster than 
the bees were dying off. 

On November 24 I had another prob- 
lem, for the sash would not shed rain 
with so little fall as one foot in six. I 
then could see no other way but to make 
another sash on top on a proper incline to 
get most of the sun’s rays and shed the 
rain. This would also give an air space 
to keep out the frost. One disadvantage 
was that it would take more money. I 
often had a feeling that the whole struc- 
ture was a piece of blundering in the 
dark, and that perhaps when I got at 
what was wanted it would all have to be 
thrown away as so much rubbish. Such 
is bee culture in unexplored directions. 
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GLEANED BY ASKING 


(Continued from page 539.) 


honey, some of it suggesting molasses in 
flavor. In some cases it is not possible 
to distinguish between honeydew and 
floral honey without a laboratory test. A 
rather simple but crude test can be made 
by placing a little of the honey in ques- 
tion in a small bottle or test tube, then 
pouring in a little pure alcohol and shak- 
ing until the honey is dissolved. If it 
contains much honeydew the alcohol will 
become cloudy and little lumps of gum 
will be precipitated. A good way to 
work this test is to try it on honey known 
to be pure, then on the questionable hon- 
ey, and note the difference in cloudiness 
after it has been well shaken. Denatured 
aleohol will not do for this test. 


Restoring Fermented Honey. 

Question.—I have nearly 500 pounds of hon- 
ey left over from last year, which has started 
to ferment. The honey was thoroughly ripe 
when extracted, but I did not store it in a 
dry-enough place. It is packed in kegs and is 
now working out. What can I do to put it in 
good condition? Lester G. Hoblin. 

New York. 

Answer.—Since this honey was thor- 
oughly ripe when put into the kegs it is 
probable that fermentation is taking 
place only next to the keg, so that most 
of the honey is still in good condition. 
You may be able to drain off the outer 
portion of the honey, which has become 
softened through fermentation, leaving 
the solid unfermented portion. The hon- 
ey can be greatly improved by heating 
it, but of course the flavor is injured ac- 
cording to the degree of fermentation 
that has already taken place. If the 
flavor is found to be only slightly impair- 
ed, you may be able to bring the flavor 
back by blending this with some other 
honey. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Notices will be inserted in the classified 
columns for 7c per word. You must say 
you want your advertisement in the classi- 
fied columns, or we will not be responsible 
for errors. For special conditions on bee 
and queen advertising please write us. Copy 
should be received by 15th of preceding 
month to insure insertion. Cash with copy 
if credit has not been established previously. 





REGULAR ADVERTISERS DISCONTINUED 
IN GOOD STANDING 


advertisers and advertisers of 
when discontinued, are not here 


(Temporary 
small lots, 
listed. 
lar lines who are here listed when 
vertisements are discontinued when 
in good standing.) 


their ad- 
they are 


G. E. Whittle, Curd Walker, 
H. N. Major & Co., R. L. Tucker, 
Bros., Louisiana Modern Apiaries, Herschel 
Short, Schenectady Bee Supply Co., John N. 
Prothero, Montgomery Co. Apiaries, R. V. 
Stearns, V. R. Thagard Co., F. D. Manchester, 
Springfield Seed Co., Bergquist Mfg. Co., Chas. 
Kastning, A. V. Small, J. L. Byer. 


S. G. Crocker, 


Folsland 


TUCO Pee LLL Ea THULIN 


HONEY AND wax FOR SALE 


HONEY and beeswax for sale. W. M. naan 
cock, Mapleton, Iowa. 





NEW comb honey now , ready to ship. H. G. 





Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. peal » oe 
EXTRACTED HONEY FOR SALE—Clover, 

buckwheat, any kind of package. C. J. Bald- 

ridge, Kendaia, | —— ? 
FOR SALE—White clover honey in new 


eans. Prices on request. 
Ottoville, Ohio. 

FOR SALE 
ver honey. 
Son, 


Hoehn & Honigford, 


—Comb and extracted white clo- 
Prices on request. Dr. E. Kohn & 
Grover Hill, Ohio. ° 


“NOW booking orders NEW CROP ‘extracted 
clover honey. Write for prices. Sample, 15c. 
Appeldoorn, Hamler, Ohio. 











FOR SALE—Choice 1925 crop white clover 
extracted honey, case of two 60-lb. cans, $15. 
J. G. Burtis, Marietta, N. Y 

FOR SALE—Extracted, comb and chunk 
honey. Prices on request. Sample 15c. F. W 
Summerfield, Waterville, Ohio. 

FINE QUALITY CLOVER HONEY. Prices 
upon request. Case or carload lots. C. 8. Engle, 





1327 23rd St., Sioux City, Towa. 
FOR SALE—New 1925 crop white clover ex- 
tracted honey in new cans and cases. Write 


for prices. Edw. A. Winkler, Joliet, I 

FOR SALE—New 
wheat honey in 60-lb. 
pails. E. L. 


crop clover and _ buck- 
cans and 10 and 5 Ib. 
Lane, Trumansburg, N. Y. 


HONEY—1925 crop extracted white clover. 


Thoroughly ripened, finest quality. Ask for 
prices. Albert Hann, Glen Gardner, N. J. 

FOR SALE—In 60-Ib. cans, Iowa or Ala- 
bama sweet clover honey, rich and ripe, lle 
per Ib. f. o. b. Joe C. Weaver, Cochrane, Ala. 

HONEY for sale in 60-lb. tins, clover crys 
tallized, at 13c¢ per lb.; clover liquid at 14c 
per lb. Hoffman & Hauck, Inc., Ozone Park, 
N. Y 

FOR SALE—White clover honey in 60-Ib. 


cans. Thoroughly ripened 
Two cans to the case. 
quoketa, Iowa. 


before extracting 
Frank Coverdale, Ma 





It is only regular advertisers of regu- 
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FOR SALE—White 
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honey in 60-lb. cans, 
also West Indian in 50-gallon barrels. Samples 
and prices on request. A. I. Root Co., 16-18 
Jay St., New York City. 


HONEY—Frea wholesale quotations on 1925 
crop of white clover extracted honey, in 60- Ib. 


cans, 5 and 10 Ib. pails, 3-o0z., 8-oz., and 17-oz. 
tumblers. Also white comb honey. Roscoe F. 
Wixson, Sales Dept., Dundee, N. Y 


RASPBERRY HONEY left with the bees un- 
til thoroughly ripe. Is thick, rich and deli- 
cious, unexcelled for table use. In new 60-lb. 
cans, 15¢ a lb. 10-lb. cans by mail, postpaid. 
for $2.50 each. Sample by mail, 15¢c. Elmer 
Hutchinson & Son, Lake City, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Honey in 60-Ib. 
clover, basswood, white clover, and other fla 
vors. Tell us what you want. Beekeepers 
who need more honey for their trade, and so 
licitors should write us. A. I. Root Co. of Chi 
cago, 230 W. Huron St., Chicago, III. 


WE are now harvesting our new crop of hon 
ey, which is of excellent quality. Extracted 
honey packed in new 60-lb. cans, sample 15c 
Comb honey 24 41,x1% plain sections to case, 
6 cases to carrier. Guaranteed to please you. 
Bee-Dell Apiaries, Earlville, N. Y. 


cans. Sweet 








OUR water- white, new crop, clover honey is 
now ready for sale. This honey is sweet clover 
blended with little Dutch white clover. Price, 
10%e o. b. Moville, Iowa. This honey is 
packed in good used cans, 120 Ibs. to the case. 
Please do not write for lower prices. Cash 
must accompany all orders. We guarantee this 
honey to be as described. Weaver & Son, Mo 
ville, Iowa. 
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HONEY AND wax WANTED 


seevavenneoneneneconauerscnonnenensanescreeneiniay 


WANTED—Honey, comb 
ton or less lots. State 
price. W. I. Boggs, De Soto, 

WANTED—Clover and _ raspberry 
comb and combless. Give description, 
and best price delivered here. E. 
Co., 28 W. Main St., Zanesville, Ohio. 

BEESWAX WANTED — Highest market 
prices paid. Cash or in exchange for supplies. 


svannnunaananeusnniry 


and saieiaadal in 
quantity, grade and 
Mo. 


honey, 
quantity 
y. Peirce 





Write us for quotation before shipping else 
where. The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio. 
WANTED—Shipments of old comb and cap- 


pings for rendering. We pay the highest cash 
and trade prices, charging but 5c a pound 
wax rendered. The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl 
and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED—A car or less quantity of clover 
honey in 60-lb. cans. Mail sample and quote 
lowest cash price for same; also send for my 
eut price circular on cans and pails for honey 
containers. A. W. Smith, Birmingham, Mich. 


unin TL | \ \ 


FOR SALE 

FOR SALE 5 siiaiemanall prints 
lars at low cost. Appeldoorn, 

HONEY LABELS—New § design 
free. Eastern Label Co., Clintonville, 

50 CASES 60-lb. cans, at 40c. Used once. 
Perfect. Dr. George T. Hayman, Doylestown, 
Pa. 

FOR SALE—Two-frame 
tractor in good condition 
Middlebury, Vt. 

MAKE queen 
SAFIN cage by mail, 
Latham, Norwichtown, 


SUCRE 





your circu 
Hamler, Ohio. 


Catalog 
Cc onn. 





non-reversible 
Winston 


ex- 
Dunham, 


ONE 
Allen 


introduction SURE. 
25c; five for $1.00. 
Conn. 

GO to hive once only to introduce queen 
with Rexford Push-in-Comb cage, 33c¢; 3, $1.00, 
O. S. Rexford, Winsted, Conn. 
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FOR SALE CHEAP—Good 60-lb. honey 
cans, two to case, used once. S. T. Fish & 
Company, 163 W. South Water St., Chicago, 
Illinois. 


10-acre fruit, poultry, and apiary farm, near 


Ann Arbor, basswood, clover section, 6-room 
house, double garage, honey house, poultry 
houses. Everything A-1 condition. Don Barrett, 
R. F. D. No. 3, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

FOR SALE—Good second-hand 60-lb. cans, 
two cans to a case boxed. We have large 


stocks of these on hand. Please write for prices 


if interested. We are offering only good cans 
and good cases. C. H. W. Weber & Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

20 QUADRUPLE winter cases, 10-frame 
hive bodies metal covers, bottoms, new 
worked-out frames on full sheets Three-ply 
foundation; 40 colonies of bees to be sold in 
August Bees and material guaranteed free 


from disease 
on location on 


4055 N. Kenneth 


Will sell part or entire bee yard 
concrete road. Emil Tappert 
Ave., Chicago, Ill 


BEES AND QUEENS 


of bees, if advertised for 
sale in these columns, must either be guaran- 
teed free from disease, or, if not so guaranteed, 
the exact condition of the bees and the condi- 
tions of sale must be clearly stated in the ad 
vertisement; or, it will be satisfactory if the 
advertiser will agree to furnish a certificate 
of health from some authorized bee inspector 
at time of sale 


WHOLE colonies 


HARDY Italian 
Lauver, Middletown, 


queens, $1.00 each W. G. 


Pa 
BEES—Reduced prices Van's 
Hebron, Ind. 


PACKAGE 


Honey Farms, 





60c 
Kans. 


PHE LPS Cc 
Be 





CANS, bright 60-lb. cans. for of 


two. A. V. Small, Augusta, 


case 
WHEN IT’S GOLDEN, 
Phelps & Son, 


IT’ 
Binghamton, 


CITRONELLE QUEENS, 50c 
large advertisement on page 562. 
Apiaries, Citronelle, Ala. 

LEATHER-COLORED Italian queens, . $2 
until June 1; after, $1.00; tested, $2.00. 
W. Yates, 15 Chapman St., Hartford, Conn. 


BRIGHT Italian queens, 1, $1.00; 12, 
$10.00; 100, $75.00. Write for prices on 
package bees. T. J. Talley, Greenville, R. F. 
LD. No. 3, Ala. 


FOR SALE — 
Queens. Ask for special 
August and September. J. 
No. 1, Winchester, Ind. 


SHE-SULTS-ME queens. Untested 3-banders, 
$1.00 each; or more ordered in advance 
75¢ each. Safin cage with initial order. Allen 
Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN queens, 
beautiful solid yellow to tip. Package 
bees, nuclei circular, 1925 ready, free. Dr 
White Bee Co., Sandia, Texas. 


FOR SALE—120 
guaranteed disease free. Good 
market, standard equipment 
sold soon. G. Stonex, Fremont, Mich. 


LISTEN—To every new customer answer- 
ing this advertisement we will sell two of our 
famous Italian queens at half price. Two for 
$1.00. Carolina Bee Co., Graham, N. Car. 

ONE 2-lb. package bees, with queen, $3.75; 
3-lb., $4.50. Larger the order better the price. 
Tested queens, 50c extra. Established in 1909 
Hiave no disease. F. M. Morgan, Hamburg, La 


Ww. “x. 








each. See our 
Citronelle 





= 





Untested Golden Italian 
prices on queens for 
F. Michael, R. F. D. 


«0 


producing large 


bees, 


mostly Italians, 
location, home 
Will sacrifice if 


colonies, 
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GOLDEN ITALIAN queens for sale, 1, 
$1.00; 6, $5.00; 12, $10.00; 100, $75.00. 
Package bees in season, 20 per cent to book 





your order for spring delivery. J. F. Rogers 
Greenville, R. F. D. No. 3, Ala. 

BRIGHT American Beauty Italian queens 
and bees. Untested queens, $1.00, 3 or more. 
i5e each; $8.00 a dozen. Three-frame nuclei 
$5.00. Guarantee safe arrival. Tupelo Api 
aries, J. L. Morgan, Apalachicola, Fla. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS—Untested, 





$1.00; 6 for $5.40; 12 or more, 80c each. Test- 
ed, $1.50; select tested, $2.50. Apiary inspect- 
ed by state inspector; no disease found. Safe 
arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. D. T. Gas- 
ter, R. F. D. No. 2, Randleman, N. C. 
GOLDEN Italian Queens for 1925, the big, 
bright hustling kind (the kind that gets the 
honey) Satisfied customers everywhere. Un 
tested, 90c each; 6 for $4.50; 12, $9.00; 100, 
$70.00.Tested, $1.50 each. Safe arrival guar 
anteed. FE. F. Day, Honoraville, Ala. 
LEATHER-COLORED three-band Italian 


hees 
make 
. a 
ery 


and queens bring home the honey and 
happy bee men. See our ad on page 555. 
Cutts & Son, R. F. D. No. 1, Montgom 
Ala 

OUR ‘“‘AU 
please you, else return them. 
tificate by state inspector. To July 1, untested 
$1.00 each; balance season, 75c. Autauga 
Apiaries, Autaugaville, Alabama. 


WE are still producing the 
Golden Queens PROLIFIC 
very BEAUTIFUL. $1.50 each; 
$15.00 a doz. 10 per cent on large 
W. Phelps & Son, Binghamton, N 

AGAIN leather-colored 
Italian have wintered fine, and we guar 
antee no disease exists in our yards 
Queens June 15, $1.25 each; $12.00 per 
doz. Stewart, Johnstown, N. Y 


Queens must 
Clean health cer 


TAUGA"’ Italian 


famous Phelps’ 
GENTLE, and 
$8.00 for 6: 
orders. C 


our northern-bred 
bees 
that 

after 
Charles 


FOR SALE—Bright leather-colored queens. 
Bees none better. Write for prices. Also will 
have some bees by the pound for sale in 1925 
Get price and place orders early to insure get 
ting when wanted. M. Bates, Greenville, Kk. F 
No. 4, Ala. 

FOR SALE—Golden Italian queens, untest- 
ed, $1.00 each; 6 for $5.40; 12 or more, 80c 
each. Tested, $1.50 each; select tested, $2.50 
each. Apiary inspected and no disease of any 
kind found. Safe arrival and satisfaction guar 
anteed. Sam Hinshaw, Randleman, N. Car. 


HOLLOPETER’S ITALIANS are at their 
best during the August buckwheat flow. Prices 
the lowest for the season. Pure mating, safe 
arrival, no disease, and satisfaction guaran 
teed. Select untested, for requeening, 1 to 25, 
$1.00 each; 25 to 100, 80c each. J. B. Hollo 
peter, Rockton, Pa. 


WARRANTED pure mated Italian queens; 
$1.00 each, mailed in my sure introducing 
cages. No black or hybrid bees around here, 
so the drones are pure Italians. 10 per cent 
off on 50 or more at one order. All orders wil’ 
be filled by return mail. Daniel Danielse”, 
Brush, Colo. 

PACKAGE bees and _ three-band 
queens that please. Our 20 years’ 
here in selective breeding of queens and the 
shipping of bees are at your service. No dis- 
ease in this section. For prices and reference, 
write Allenville Apiaries, Allenville, Marengo 
County, Ala. 





Italian 
experience 


FOR SALE—Choce bright Italian queens. I 
have been building up this strain for the last 
21 years for vigorous hustlers, good winterers, 
gentleness and fine color. These queens will 
equal the best on the market. Health certifi 
cates go with queens. Prices: 1 untested queen 
$1.25; 12 untested queens, $12.00; 1 breeder 
$5.00. Emil W. Gutekunst, Colden, N. Y. 
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IF you want good bright Italian queens by 
return mail, send your order to us. Queens, 
75¢ each; $8.50 per dozen; one pound of bees, 
with queen, $3.00; two pounds of bees. with 
aueen, $4.75. We pay charges. Graydon Bros., 
R. F. D. No. 4, Greenville, Ala. 


FOR SALE—Golden Italians bred for all the 
the good qualities bees should possess, as well 
as for color. Queens only. Untested, $1.00 each; 
6 for $5.2 12 or more, 75c each. Postpaid 
and safe arrival insured. State certificate of 
health included. Hazel V. Bonkemeyer, Randle- 
man, R. F. D. No. 2, N. C. 

FOR SALE—During the month of August I 
am going to offer for sale tested Golden Italian 
Queens at $2.00 each. These queens are extra 
good quality and sure to please. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Let me have your order now and 
say what date you want shipment made. J. F 
Michael, Winchester, Rt. 1,, Ind 


FOR SALE—tThree-band Italian queens that 
produce hardy and gentle bees, the kind that 
get the honey. Untested, 80c each; 6 for 
$4.75: 12, $9.00. Tested queens, $1.50 each. 
Queens in larger lots for requeening, write for 
prices. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaran 
teed. Robt. B. Spicer, Wharton, N. J. 


SUPERIOR THREE-BANDED LEATHER 
COLORED ITALIAN QUEENS BY RETURN 
MAIL. Selected untested, 1-9, 65c; 10-49, 60c; 
50 and up, 55c. Select tested, 1. $1.25; 12, 
$12.00. Guarantee safe arrival, satisfaction, no 
disease, ship only the best. Queens to please or 
your money back. W. C. Smith & Co., Calhoun, 
Ala. 


THREE-BANDED Italian queens. Every 
queen guaranteed a good queen. Warranted 
purely mated. Tested in May and June, $2.00 
each. After June, $1.50. Untested in June, 1, 
$1.25; 6 for $7.00; 12 for $13.00. After June, 
1. $1.00; 5, $5.00; 12, $10.00; 100, $75.00. 
If a colony goes through winter queenless it 
will not pay to give them a queen. Better unite 
it with another. J. F. Diemer, Liberty, Mo. 


ON receipt of order—a one-frame nucleus 
with two pounds of bees and a select untested 
queen, 1-25, $3.25 each; 25 or more, $3.00 
each; each additional pound bees, add 70c; 
additional frame of brood, 60c.. Select tested 
queens, add 75c; one select untested queen, 
$1.00 each; 25 or more, 90c each. We guaran- 
tee safe delivery and a health certificate with 
each shipment. Reference, Avoyelles Bank, 
Moreauville, La. C. A. Mayeux, Hamburg. La. 


ITALIAN QUEENS—After 14 years of care 
ful selection and breeding we have produced a 
strain of three-banded Italians that are supe- 
rior to many. The gentle kind. Am breeding 
from the colony that produced eight complete 
ten-frame supers of fancy comb honey in 1924 
without swarming. Am offering this strain at 
the following prices: Untested, 1, $1.00; 12, 
$10.00; 100, $85.00; tested, $1.50 each. Breed 








ers, $5.00 each. Never had disease. Geo. Mor 
rison. Box 65. Mandale, Ohio. 
QUALITY QUEENS, PURE ITALIANS— 


1924 customers have made 1925 boosters; 1925 
customers will make 1926 boosters. Mr. W. 
A. Arnold & Son, Angola, Ind., write: ‘‘The 40 
queens bought of you last season are doing 
fine. They head the best colonies we have.’’ 
Place your order for August and September 
requeening. Your bees will bring home the 
honey in 1926. One, 80c; dozen, $9.00; twen- 
ty-five, $17.00. Virgins, 30c. No disease. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Crenshaw County Apiaries, 
Rutledge, Ala. 


TOTAL 


PPLE 


HELP WANTED 





EXPERIENCED beeman, single, unencumb- 
ered, elderly preferred, that can furnish a 
few bees for a small bee venture. Perhaps fruit 
or gardening. Would help desirable party, es 
pecially one who desires a home. Character first 
qualification. L. Olds, Pequot, Minn 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


THE BEE WORLD—tThe leading bee journal 
in Britain and the only international bee-re- 
view in existence. It is read, re-read, and 
treasured. Will it not appeal to you?! Speci- 
men copy free from the publishers. Send us a 





postcard today. It is well worth your little 
trouble. The Apis Club, Benson, Oxon, Eng 
land. 
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A SPECIAL BARGAIN. 
We have a few of our regular metal signs 
which are slightly imperfect and for which we 
make a special price while they last. The color 


of the sign is a deep yellow, with the words 
‘*Honey for Sale Here’’ and the border in 
black, printed on both sides. They measure 


14x18 inches, and have a two-inch flange for 
fastening to a support. Nothing wrong with 
them except that the enamel is cracked and 
loosened at the point where the flange is 
turned. Regular price is 90c, not postpaid, 
Special price is 50c, not postpaid. Better order 
at once. 


The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio. 


Letterheads & Envelopes 


Your personal representatives—we make 
them look attractive. Try us. Send for 
free sample book. 


The A. I. Root Company 


WEST SIDE STATION, 
MEDINA, OHIO. 


TALKING 
QUEENS 


(They Speak for Themselves) 


QUEENS—wUntested, each, $1.00; 12 for 
$10; 100 for $80. Tested, each, $1.50; 12 for 
$15; 100 for $100. Breeding queens, the best 
to be had at any price, each, $5.00. Will ship 
with a nucleus with her own bees for $8.00. 


BEES—tTwo-pound package of bees and 
queen, each, $3.00; three-pound package of 
bees and queen, each, $4.00. 5 per cent dis 
count on orders for 100 packages or more. No 
bees shipped C. O. 1). or by parcel post. 10 per 
cent books your order, balance ten days before 
shipment. Bees are fed in transit on the best 
sugar syrup. 


There is no disease; health certificate with 


every shipment. I breed only the light three 
banded Italians. 


W. H. LAWS 


Producer of Bees, Queens, and Honey. 


Box 505, Wharton, Wharton Co., Tex 


I have been shipping bees and queens since, 
1889. 
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Treat Your Honey 
to the Best 












































‘i Your honey will 
appear a grade lighter when packed in 


STANDARD jm, HONEY JARS 


---because there are no panels to shadow 
and darken the contents. 


Insist upon A Glass Jars 
The Universal Package 


DISTRIBUTORS 


The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio 
Hoffman & Hauck, 1331 Ocean Avenue, Woodhaven, N. Y. 
A. G. Woodman Co., Scribner Ave. and Blumrich St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
The A. I. Root Company of Iowa, Council Bluffs, Iowa 


HcAZEL cATLAS GLASS CO. 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
WHEELING, W. VA. 
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SOUR HONEY DEPT. 





I aint any worse off than Demuth and 
Mel Pritchard and Jack Deyell when it 
comes to honey crop. I aint got nothin 
and they aint. I am pretty nigh glad of 
it. They think they know so much about 
beekeepin and allays tellin me how. It 
aint no trick to get honey when you cant 
help it, but let it come cold just as the 
honey flow starts and then dry and hot 
as blazes as it did round here in June and 
it takes a real beekeeper to get honey 
then. And how did these beekeepin smart 
Alees show up in this test this season? 
No better’n me. When they get up a 
workin system of beekeepin that will 
induce bees to go out and get honey with 
mittins on they’ll be doin somethin and 
I’ll listen to em. It’s got to be done ac- 
cordin to me by short rationin the bees 
and searin em out to work or else starve, 
cold or not. The whole drift of modern 
beekeepin has been to softenin the bees, 
babyin em all the time till they act about 
workin a good deal like a member of the 
brick layers’ union, to wit: no work and 
pay just the same. 

This coddlin of bees has got to stop or 
they ’ll be enervationed past all help. I 
myself can put up with Geo. Demuth’s 


and Doe Phillips’s horse laughs about 
how I winter my bees, but when I get 
my strain of extry hardy bees bred up 


to where they aint relyin on their stom- 
achs or winter packin for livin through 
the winter, the laugh will be-on the other 
foot. I’ll have a strain of bees as Jack 
Deyell will be around on his knees beggin 
a queen and Jay Smith will walk here 
from Indianny for one—and they wont 
get one neither of em. I’ve had too much 
fun poked at me all these years I’ve 
been breedin my hunger-winter-resistant 
strain of bees. And Mel Pritchard has 
just as much show for gettin one as he 
has for a prima donna part in the Metro 
politan Opery Company. These smart bee 
keepin Alecs all of em, and I dont care 
either who they are, Paddock or Kelty 
or Hambleton or WilLson or Merrill or 
Fracker or the whole Gleanins shebang, 
aint a goin to share any in my triumph 
when I get mv easy-to-keep strain true 
bred. No, they aint. They dont think I 
know what I am experimentin about or 


(Continued on page 551.) 


" THT TULLE PLEO 


NEWMAN'S ()UEENS 


first quality and fully guaran 
teed. Satisfaction and safe arrival. Untested, 
$1.00; 6, 85.00; 12, 89.00. Belect Untested, 
£1.25: 6, $6.00; 12, $11.00. Circular free. 


A. H, Newman, Queen-breeder, Morgan, Ky. 


are absolutely 


GLEANIN IN 


BEE CULTURE 


_|Honey Labels 





HAVE YOU SEEN OUR NEW 
LABEL CATALOG? IF NOT, 
WILL BE GLAD TO SEND 
YOU ONE FOR THE ASKING. 
THE LABELS ARE HAND- 
SOME AND THE PRICES ARE 
RIGHT. 


The A. I. Root Co. 


West Side Sta., Medina, Ohio 


Three- -Banded 
Leather-Colored 





Italian Untested, 


queens. balance of season, 
90c each; 6 for $4.75; 12 for $9.00, or 100 
for $65.00. I guarantee pure mating, safe ar 


rival, and satisfaction. 
G. A. TAYLOR, BOX 9, LUVERNE, ALA. 


; “Honey Girl” Queens 
100 for $80.00 


When you need a queen that is a queen, or 
der a ‘‘Honey Girl’’ Italian Queen. Value of 
orders delivered and booked in advance for de 
livery before July 1st is more than double the 
value of sales for whole season of 1924. We 
wish to thank our friends for their valued or 
ders and kind recommendations. 


Price List: Untested, 1, $1.25; 10, $10; 50, 
$45.00; 100, $80.00; 250 or more, 75c¢ each 
Select ‘untested, add 10¢ per queen Tested 
queen, $2.00; select tested, $5.00 


Honey Girl Apiaries, Hamburg, La. 
50c--Italian Queens--50c 


In order to gain more customers for 
our HIGH GRADE ITALIAN BEES and 


QUEENS we are offering them at 50¢ 
each, one or one hundred. 


J. J. SCOTT, CROWVILLE, LA. 


TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION 
FOR SALE—Clover 


honey in 60-lb. cans 

J. F. Moore, Tiffin, Ohio 
NEW comb and extracted clover honey. 
Prices on request. Irvin A. Stoller, Latty, Ohio 


HONEY for sale, any 
The John G 
York City. 

THREE-BAND ITALIAN QUEENS. 1 select 
untested, $1.00; 12 select untested, $10.00; 1 
select tested. $1.50. J. Allen, Catherine, Ala 


FOR SALE—200 cases clover basswood comb 
honey in corrugated paper cases, 6 and 8 cases 
to carrier. No. 1 and fancy, $5.50 per case, 
No. 2, $5.00 per case, Silsbee Apiaries, Bath 

Y 


N, 


kind, any quantity 
Paton Co., 217 Broadway, New 


fer. tae 


a 
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Practice in Patent Office and Court. 
atent Pat. Counsel of The A. I. Root Co. TENNESSEE 
8. J. WILLIAMSON 


Mctachian Bldg. Washingwon.D-c. ()UEENS OF QUALITY 
PACKAGE BEES 3-band Italians only. Unt. Queens, $1.00 each; 
six for $5.00; $9.00 per doz. Pure mating and 


entire satisfaction guaranteed. 


























Hardy Northern Bees J. I. BANKS, DOWELLTOWN, TENN. 
JULY AND AUGUST SALE , - 

2-pound package with queen at... .... $4.00 = ; 
3 pound package with queen ed ets See : ‘| 
afe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. ‘ a -_ | 
Illustrated circular free. : ae H 
VAN’S HONEY FARMS, HEBRON, INDIANA | |} M ? St ba H 
GOLDEN QUEENS AND THREE- | oores Ota | 
1} OF ITALIANS PRODUCE WORKERS iH 
BANDED BEES FOR 1925 | That fill the supers quick N 
With honey nice and thick. i, 
Untested queens, $1.00 each. Tested, $1.50 They have won a world-wide reputation i 
each. 2-lb. package of bees, $3.00; 8-Ib. pack- for honey-gathering, hardiness, gentle le 
ave of bees, $4.50; nucleus, $1.50 per frame. t} ness, etc. ; 
Additional pound of bees with nucleus, $1.00. Untested queens, $1.00; 6, $5.00; 12, ' 
No disease; safe arrival guaranteed; bees in- $9.00. Select Untested, $1.25; 6, $6.00: || 
spected; never had disease. 12, $11.00. Safe arrival and satisfac- |} 
tion guaranteed. Circular free. |8) 
J. W. SHERMAN, VALDOSTA, GEORGIA. J. P. MOORE, QUEEN BREEDER, | 
Route 1, Morgan, Kentucky. F 
? a 
Mott S Northern-bred errr itt i titi titties 


Italian Queens 


a 
} * 
Select untested, till June 1 $1.25; $1.00 | arnio ans 


each thereafter. Select, guaranteed pure-mated, 
$1.25 each. Select tested, $2.00. Virgins, 50¢ 
No disease. Satisfaction and safe arrival guar 
inteed. Canada borders Michigan on the east 
and north. Save long trips. All selected stock. 


carefully bred show the following desirable 
traits to a high degree: They are very gentle, 
very prolific at all times, build very white 
combs, are most excellent workers, resist brood 
E E M Gl d Mi h diseases us well as any bees and do not swarm 
excessively if intelligently managed. My pape: 

. . ott, enwood, ich. ‘“‘MERITS OF THE CARNIOLAN BEE, oa 
scribes Carniolans more fully and outlines suc 
cessful plans of managing these bees. Free for 


RUSSELL’S SUPERIOR "==" 
I supply Carniolans of my own strain, 13 
vears selection and breeding. and the Jar 
QUALITY QUEENS Strgar and M. Ambrozic imported strains 
Breeders imported 1924 


As we have discovered the secret of mating ITALIANS 
queens to choice drones we believe we are 


justified in saying ‘‘SUPERIOR QUALITY 


QUEENS “5 years’ experimenting has I am rearing Italian queens 12 miles from 
brought us to the position where we can give Carniolans. ¢ RB Hamilton strain rhe mother 
you the very best obtainable in three-band of this breeder produced 577 sections of comh 
bees. No order too large, none too small. Guar honey 
antee safe delivery Free from disease We 1 untested queen, Carniolan or Italian... 1.10 
never had a diseased colony in our yards 12 untested queens, Carniolan or Italian 12.00 
Queens, $1.00 each: three, $2.00; $8.00 a Tested queens. Carniolan or Italian - 2.25 
doner $65.00 per 100 Queens reared in August during the buck 
wheat flow are the very finest. August is a 
he Russells’ hives are crowded good time to put in some Carniolans to try out 
lhe Russells* bives are jammed next year Safe arrival in the United States 
The bees enat fill the supers md satisfaction guaranteed 
ae elon igi eg ALBERT G. HANN 
“ Be 
F. M. Russell Co., leis Ohio GLEN GARDNER, NEW JERSEY 
_LOCKHART'S SILVER- GRAY CARNIOLANS 
I ) i 0 ‘ ‘ g th vonderful race of 1 § ars a breeder and im 
porter jueel " ‘ very hard aoe prolific, great workers ad 1 uilders of very white 
omb: use most val place of prope Not inelined to rob like Italians unter extra well 
nd build up auieckly pring. Priees of queer for July to November l aoe queens, $1.00; 
6 D5 a l oO each 4 SOc each 0 or more. T5e each. Select Untested Queens, $1.50 
‘| i 1.4 “ae 12. $1.40 each 25, $1.25 each; 50 or more, $1.00 each. Tested Queens 
£3.00 each Select | ted &5.09, Breeders. $10.00 to $25.00. Safe arrival and satisfaction guar 
unteed l S. and Canada No foul brood here. 


F, A. LOCKHART & CO., LAKE GEORGE, NEW YORK 
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(Continued from page 549.) y 
headed for, I do. I am headed for easier, pater nweens ‘. 
cheaper production of honey with accord- : 

inly more time to fish and hunt coon. a) 
Next month I’ll go more into descripshun 
of my strain breedin methods and the 
reason for my next winter beekeepin 
preparashuns. 


* % 


This brings me down to say I have a 
new coon dog arrangement so near com 
pleted it is almost sure. I aint a payin 
no money down but its a partnership on 
the fur I will eatch next fall. It is makin 
life look brighter and brighter. I’ll know 
after Sept. 1, and let you all know the 
terms and agreements in this partner 
ship. 








Splendid honey-producing Italians. Reared 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
, . = — > the rest. ast-e . .e@ 
I get this out of ‘*The Bee Bulletin | im one of largest. best-equipped queen 


as is known as the offishul organ of the 
Anderson County Beekeepe 7 Associa 
tion of South Carolina, bein published 
under ‘*‘Health Notes’’ as _ follows: 
‘Honey Cough Syrup Use one part of 


reuring and package-shipping establishments 
in the South 

Select young laying queens, untested, 75c 
each, any number. Tested queens, $1.50 each 
any number 

Promptly mailed to you in large mailing 
ages with 1925 inspection certificate Safe 
irrival guaranteed 


(Continued on page 553 


Queens ---Phode island —(uenns | 
Italian Northern-bred queens. Very gentle | W. oD). eAchord 


and hardy. Great workers. Untested, | 
$1.00 each 


Queens delivered after June 1 Fitzpatrick in a Alabama 


+. 


0. E. TULIP, ARLINGTON, RHODE ISLAND. 
56 Lawrence Street. 








Thrifty Queens 


Now is the very best time to pur 
- 


—- 


Ee Pe ee 


= Buckwheat 
| Queens 


in lots of 10 or over. 


Smaller lots, 60c each chase queens from HOLLOPETER’S 
strain of light three-banded Italians 
bred for business. The buckwheat 
flow is now on and we are producing 
Safe arrival is guaranteed in the the finest of queens at the lowest 
U. S. and Canada. Pure mating and cost of the season. 

satisfaction the world over. 


We can make prompt shipment. 


Select untested qucens, 1 to 25 
$1.00 each; 25-100, 80c each. Safo 
arrival, pure mating and satisfaction 
guaranteed Health certificate with 
each queen 


Thirty-three years of careful breed- 
ing assures you of good queens. An 
output of thousands of queens per 
month insures you of the best de- 
livery. 


Wire us your rush orders. 


W. 2 Fete & See J. B. HOLLOPETER 
ROCKTON, PA. 


eee eee 


Fort Deposit, Alabama 
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Tralian Queens 


By Return Mail 


Prepare for 
next year’s 
honey crop by 
requeening 
your colonies 
now with our 
high-grade Ital 
jan queens. 
Safe arrival 
and fullest sat- 
isfaction guar- 
anteed. 





SELECT UNTESTED 


1 to 4, $1.00 each; 5 to 9, 90c each; 
10 or more, 80c each. 


Frank Bornhofter 
Tobasco, Ohio 

















QUEEN 


SUMMER PRICES, 1925 


One Untested, 75c ea. 
25 Untested, 70c ea. 
50 Untested, 65c ea. 
100 Untested, 60c ea. 
One Tested, $1.50 ea. 
Ex. Sel. Tested, $3 ea. 


PURE THREE-BAND 
ITALIANS 


D. W. Howell 


Shellman, Georgia 
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Three-Banded 


Italian Queens 
a Specialty 


QUEENS BY RETURN MAIL 
We have over 1200 Nuclei in opera- 
tion to handle your rush orders. Send 
us your order and your queens will go 
out by return mail. 
Read 


queens: 














what others say about my 
‘‘One pound packages headed 
with your queens gave me a surplus of |! 
150 pounds of extracted honey on a 
poor honey flow here. I have never had 
pound packages do well before and I 
have had lots sent up from the South. 
Your queens are wonderful producers.’’ 
Name on request. 


Pure mating, prompt delivery, and 
safe arrival guaranteed. Wings clipped 
free of charge on request. 


Hayneville Apiary Co. 
HAYNEVILLE, ALABAMA. 























if 


‘a? 70c 


BY RETURN MAIL 
Mr. Beekeeper, why can we 
still offer you good queens 
so cheap? Because our bees 
have a steady honey flow 
from the fall flowers, gath 
ering just enough honey ev 
ery day to make queen-rear 





ing at its best, and we still 

have all of our nuclei in 
full operation, turning out queens every day 
as fine as you ever saw. Now is the time to 
head your colonies with a 70c queen—not a 
cheap queen, but a queen of the best at a 
cheap price—and watch them build up and 
prove to your satisfaction. These queens are 
as good as others that are selling for twice 
the money and will make you just as many 
pounds of honey You take no risk in buying 
NORMAN BROS.’ 3-banded Italians. If you 


are not satisfied with them, just return them 
and we will replace or refund your money. All 
orders filled by return mail or soon thereafter 


PRICES AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER. 


Untested queens—1, 70c; 6, $4.00; 12, $7.75 
50, $30.00. Select untested—1, 80c; 6, $4.50 
12, $8.50; 50, $35.00. Tested queens—1, $1.35 
6, $7.50; 12, $13.50. Select Tested—$1.50 ea 

Guarantee—-We guarantee pure mating, safe 
Ty free from disease, and satisfaction in 


A. and Canada. 


“NORMAN BROS.’ APIARIES, NAFTEL, ALA, 
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(Continued from page 551.) 

honey to one part whiskey, the patient | 

to take a spoonful of the mixture when nwHeens d 

needed for paroxysms of coughing.’’ My 

notion is that this remedy is goin to lead 


to a tremendous increase of paroxysms of 
coughin in South Carolina. If them South Te ueens 
Caroliners dont forget to put in the one 
part honey it is also goin to lead to a 
tremendous increase of honey used in 


South Carolina which is what we sup- 
pose Secretary Geo. M. Anderson had in | 


mind in makin public his great recipe for 


paroxysms of coughin, Other beekeepin We have them and are now prepared to offer 
associashun secretaries please copy. them to the beekeepers in quantity lots. We 
= have been producing large crops of honey fer 

Valdosta, Ga., June 11, 1925. 25 years and have reared thousands of queens 


Editor Gleanings: Tell Old Drone he should ‘ ‘ . : [ 
come here if he wants to fish. You have to hide and have stock that we believe is excelled by 


behind a tree to bait your hook as the fish are none. Try one or a dozen and you will want 


liable to bite your fingers when you put the more. They get the honey. We want to show 
worm on the hook. Yours truly, 


J. W. Sherman. you. 

That sounds just like Mel Pritchard 1 select untested queen ..... 3 ~ <a 
tellin about the fishin down around Bay 6 select untested queems...... ..... 6.40 
( Jontinued on page 555. .) 12 select untested queens... Tree 
comets 1 select tested queen. rf wast 
6 select tested quens. ; Ss 

Queens, 60c, $6 | a denen Queens shipped froma ‘Samterville, Ala. 

Dependable, reliable —— Address 





Three-banded Italian Queens 


G. H. Merrill Apiaries DAVID RUNNING 


Piedmont, S. C. Filion, Michigan, or or Sumterville, Ala. 








Leininger’s Strain of Italians 


We have been queen-breeders for nearly 50 years. In all this time we have tested 
nearly every strain of Italian bees in the U. S. A. By this careful selection and breeding 
we have succeeded in producing a strain of bees surpassed by none but superior to many, 
bees that are gentle and great honey-gatherers. 

Therefore if you buy queens from us you may be assured that back of them are nearly 
50 years of careful breeding for the production of honey. 

As we are located in a red-clover belt, it is but natural that our bees should have a 
long-tongue reach. 

We will sell queens from this superior strain as follows: Untested, 1 to 5, $1.00 each; 
6, $5.50; 12, $10.50; 100, $85.00. Tested, $1.50 each; select breeders, $5.00 to $10 each. 

Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


Fred Leininger & Son, Delphos, Ohio 
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Py -' FOREHAND’ 

| Queens for Requeening 1° rire BANvs 

: THE BEST IS CHEAPEST. THEY SATISFY. WHY? BECAUSE A LIFETIME HAS 

H BEEN SPENT IN BREEDING QUEENS OF THE BETTER KIND. 
Untested: 1, 80c; 10, 75c ea.; 100, 70c ea. 

| SAFE ARRIVAL and PERFECT SATISFACTION GUARANTEED IN JU. 8S. and CANADA. 

| N. Forehand, Gonzalez, Florida 
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Pure Three-banded Italians 
when conditions are . 
ideal. Just in tim Bred for Business | 
to catch that fall 
honey flow of yours Our output has been greatly increased. . 
—none too soon to No order too large for consideration, 
ret your colonies none too small for prompt attention. We 
ready for winter {| strive to excel in queen-rearing and ser- | 
Are all of your colo vice. No disease. 
Oe eet ar «in PURE MATING, SAFE ARRIVAL AND |! 
like the SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Jay (CHOICE QUEENS ONLY) 





Smith 


Queens 


50c Each 


DOZEN OR MORE 





‘*The best we know We know you will ) E h 
how to produce.’’ be pleased. 6( be aC 
PRICES 


DOZEN OR LESS 


Jensen’s Apiaries 
Crawford, Miss. 


One to four inclusive, $1.50 each; five to 
nine inclusive, $1.45 each; ten to twenty-four, 
inclusive, $1.40 each; twenty-five to forty-nine, | 
i clusive, $1.35 each; fifty to seventy-four, in- | 
clusive, $1.30 each; seventy-five to ninety 
nine, inelusive, $1.25 each; one hundred or 
more, $1.20 each. Breeding queens, guaranteed 
service for the season, $10.00 each. Our book. 
**Queen Rearing Simplified,’’ $1.25, postpaid. 
Jay Smith Push-in Introducing Cage. 35c¢ each, 
postpaid, Let us send you our catalog 


Jon Sestth Scott Queens 


‘Route Three, Vincennes, Indiana 


Big, Bright Northern-bred 


Italian Queens | good appearance and laying well 


Bred for beauty, gentleness, and honey- > . . 
gathering qualities. Delivery begins June 1. before shipping. 
Untested, $1.00 each. 


M. P. LeMUNYON, R. D. 3, Cassopolis, Mich | The Scott Apiaries, La Grange, Ind. 


Townsend’s Bulletin No. 24 


Offering TOWNSEND’S cARISTOCRATS 


(Shaw Foundation) 























During August and September we 
will furnish queens of our excellent 


stock at $1.00 cach. Every queen of 





Queens of Quality. The ARISTOCRATS of Queens for August mailing at the very_low 


the Bee H Founded 40 years ago by Dr. price of $1.00 each or $10.00 per dozen. None 
J. P. H. Shaw and ‘‘line bred’’ for 19 years for sale after August. Order queens from me 
by Miss Flo. Shaw, the lady who put the at Northstar. Michigan, and I will have my 
‘*‘line’’ in ‘‘ARISTOCRATS of the Bee Hive.’ queen-breeder mail you your queens direct from 
I bought and still own the two breeding yards iy yards at Loreauville, La., ‘‘where the good 
developed by Miss Shaw. including al) her queens come from.’’ 

breeding stock and TOWNSEND'S ARISTO- Bulletin No. 25 will appear in the February 
CRATS are built up from this fine stock of number of Gleanings for 1926. E. D. Town 
three-banded Italians. I am offering Untested send 
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. a 
Minette, Ala. If I get enough coon fur A 
next fall, though, Mr. Sherman, I am | ° 
comin and take a chance on my fingers. | rices e uce 

a * 

W. F. Coleman of San Diego, Calif., } | ——0 ’ 
sends along a re-modificashun of that : We h a a , H 
oldest beekeepin chestnut ever publish- | ve BSVS senEmS CE es 
ed—the crossin bees with lightnin bugs. our famous red-clover strain of 
3ut this hoary old joke allays gets a three-band Italians. Our queens 
he awhere } is fav > « 7 : 2 : 
hand somewhere in this fav ored land of have given universal satisfaction 
ours, and in order nobody misses the ; nee & b th 
latest exeressence to sprout on this griz- ae ey a ne Oe ae 
zly gray old chestnut I quote from the ket. Repeated high production rec- 
Telegraph World of Chicago as follows ords prove their superiority. 
not to wit: 

We have discovered another Burbank in 1 untested, 80c; 12 or more, 75c 
the Equipment department. Mr. G. E. Stubbe W 
has been very successful in crossing bees with | each; 100 or more, 65c each. 
lightning bugs. His only trouble was that the | 
new bees insisted on working day and night No disease, safe arrival, and sat- 
but the flowers closed at night so there was | ; . . - 
nothing for them to work on Therefore, he isfaction guaranteed. GIVE OUR 
devised a method of planting coffee beans near | 
the flowers to keep them awake but he planted | QUEENS A TRIAL. THEY MUST 
two beans to each flower which caused the MAKE GOOD OR WE WILL. 
flowers to develop St. Vitus’s dance and shake | : , 
the bees off. After experimenting he found | Write for circular. 
that one bean beside each flower gave the de 
sired effect and kept the flower awake and ’ ——— 
now the bees can work day and night. Any- | }} 
one desiring to get some of the new bees | |t 
should call on George. | |e . . utts on 

! ' 
" ' 
‘ : , | | R. F. D. 1, MONTGOMERY, ALA. 

Only two months more after next | | 
month till coon season. OLD DRONE. | Ussssssssessssse jas ooaseaes: : 
BTA rrr rrr rrr “I : 7 
| aes te ee ae tap peneeneeee 

H 
} QUEENS $60.00 PER 100 -:- QUEENS 
- -_ a - 
. — - 
PRODUCTION-BRED ITcALIcCANS 


Reduced Prices after July 1: 1 to 50, 75c each; 50 to 100, 60c each. 


Requeening time is near at hand. Here is an opportunity to get some fine young 
| queens from a honey-producing strain, into your colonies at prices you can af- 
| ford to pay. I guarantee them to be first-class, no culls, and to please you in 
| every way or money refunded. Can we place your name on our list of satisfied 
| customers? 

| 


Connecticut Valley Apiaries, A. E. Crandall, Berlin, Conn. 

















GOOD STOCK is the first essential to Profitable Honey Production. 

After using every precaution to ‘‘ Breed from the Best’*’ we are even 

more particular that our Queens are 

BRED RIGHT—for when queens are not bred right they are not as 
good as a two-year-old queen that has produced two crops of honey. One cus 
tomer after using 400 queens writes: ‘‘I like your queens very much and may 
order more later.’’ In addition to these essentials, our queens are 
SHIPPED RIGHT—So far I have replaced only one dead queen this season 
shipped east of the Rocky Mountains. I believe this sets a world record for de 
livering queens. Be sure to give me a trial before the season is over. 
PRICES—1 to 10 untested queens, 65c each; 10 or more, 60c each. 


MIGH-GRADS THESE BANDED JOHN C. HOGG, RAMER, ALABAMA 
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Prompt service from 
Philadelphia on Root’s 
Bee Supplies. Also large 


stock of glass jars, tin 








MANUFACTURERS OF - e 
“"BLOSSOM-SWEET” cans, shipping cases, 
BADGER BRAND | ; 
sa and 1015 Honey Pais. | etc., for marketing your 
specialize inSand10%h ||| honey crop. Write for 
anal pails and 60 Ib. square [ ie 
cans. Plain and aph~ our latest price list on 
ed cans of all descripti 


honey containers. 





WILKES-BARRE CAN CA. 


ESTABLIGHED i556 


WILKES-BARRE, PENNA. 








A. I. Root Company 
of Philadelphia 


10 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








& We carry in 
Stock carloads 








oy € alto >, 
ans Closter Metals in ales, V-Crimp, Carre. Bee Supeuies of bee supplies 
An e e ° ° 
Sidings. "Wallboerd, Peinte ete direct tence | | So we can give the best kind of service. 
k-Bottom Factory Prices. Save money—get 


better quality and lasting satisfaction. 


Edwards ‘‘Reo’’ Metal Shingles | | North Dakota Bee Supply Co. 


ped great durability—many customers report 15 and | 
20 y ice.Guaranteed fire and lightning proof. Fargo, No. Dak. 


Free Roofing Book 
low pricer and. free 
o—_ les.We sell direct 

ES nces New England 
pred Ask for | 








er " , | Beekeepers will find a full line of supplies here. 
Rnd PRICED GARAGES We can save you time and money, and solicit 
est prices on Ready-Made . le 
your orders. 
oe - tg ye R Send for new catalog. 
a 


THe eDwanos mera. co. PPS oRe H. H. JEPSON 


| £83 Butler St. Cincinnati, 0. Roofing Book eee Seettent Wh. Stubs 








YOU’LL HAVE A REAL SAVINGS HOME 


if you deposit your Savings with this bank BY 
MAIL. We take a friendly interest in every 
customer, no matter where he lives. 








THE SAVINGS DEPOSIT BANK CO."cnic! 


£.R.ROOT, vce rees. H.F.AYLARODO, casver 








25 
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Again ‘Roots Are the Leaders 


Honey Bottle Filler 


This filler, which goes on the end of 
the hose, has a quick-opening valve oper- 
ated by the easy pressure of the hand on 
the lever. It enables one to fill bottles or 
cans rapidly and accurately. The stem to 
the valve is carefully machined and every 
filler is tested for leaks. It will do the 
work of machines costing hundreds of 
dollars. However, the price of this new 


$10.00 




















Pettit Uncapping-Knife 


There has been considerable demand ll pa yg ap 
for a straight-handle uncapping-knife. a 


Mr. Morley Pettit, that most practical 
and extensive beekeeper of Ontario, Can- 


ada, has designed the knife offered here. The knife is especially suited te 
bulged combs and for cutting down rather than up. Price... , ~—$5. OO 


The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio 











Glass and Tin Honey Packages 


F. 0. B. Chicago and Points East. 


5-lb. friction-top pails..............+. per 100, $7.00; per 200, $13.00; per 500, $30.00 
10-lb. friction-top pails.............. per 100, $10.00; per 200, $19.00; per 500, $45.00 
F. Oo. B. Chicago and Detroit 
60-lb. cans, cases Of two. .........-50-5 per 10, $10.00; per 25, $25.00; per 100, $95.00 
F. O. B. Grand Rapids 
SAT. BERGE SREB s . ec hckdceciessoesdccescoces per 2 doz. case, $1.00; 10 cases. $12.00 


e F FF  Arrririir ety te ee per 2 doz. case. $1.25; 10 cases, $12.00 
Prices on tin packages from Grand Rapids and glass jars direct from manufacturers, made 


on request. Complete line of cases for comb honey, honey cartons, labels, paste, etc. Send 
for list. 


A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 








ea 














Honey Wanted 


We are ready at any time of the year to take in small or large 
lots of extracted honey. Send us a sample and advise quan- 





tity you have and the price wanted. 


HOFFMAN & HAUCK, OZONE PARK, N. Y. 
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Bargains in Cartons |, 
that will sell your honey | 


Beekeepers’ 
Supplies 








Finest Quality 
Right Prices 
Prompt Service 
Courteous Treatment 





—o— 





We solicit your patronage 








A chance to buy comb honey cartons at 
prices not quoted in recent years. 


_— 
CE EE, con sicaadapescmes « . .$3.50 
1000 cartons iil a ill fice Ge Ns is  O .. 6.90 e 
5000 and over, per 1000 keen . 6.25 
A. Pte Wm. Baldwin 


For printing name, etc., 500, $2.25; 1000, 
$3.00; 5000, $11.00 


The A. I. Root Company 


MEDINA, OHIO. 


rrr TTT Tit ttl 


24 N. Erie St., Toledo, Ohio 


Authorized Distributor for 
THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY. 





























NEW CATALOG READY 


BEEKEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 
Root’s Goods of High Quality. 
Three-ply foundation, standard 
stock of supplies kept on hand for 
prompt shipments. Send us your 





| 
The Apiarist’s Friend. 
GERMAN SCYTHES AND SICKLES, with | 





‘*Dangel’’ cutting edge, permit cutting of grass ~~], and orders carly for quick 
in the apiary with minimum disturbance of the ¥ 

colonies. Catalog on request. J. NEBEL & SON SUPPLY CO. 

The Marugg Co., Dept. B, Tracy City, Tenn. | Montgomery County High Hill, Missouri 








You can have cash for your wax and old combs or cappings at the 
market price, or we allow a little more in exchange for supplies. 
Write for our terms and prices. 


“Falcon” 





Supplies-Queens~Foundation 


W. T. Falconer Mfg. Company 


Falconer, New York (near Jamestown) 
“Where the best beehives come from.” 
Ask for catalog. Booklet, “Simplified Beekeeping for Beginners,” free. 








’ 
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Honey Containers 


5-Ib. friction-top pails, per 


COUN OF Be sa dec ca cpesenns $1.10 
10-lb. friction-top pails, per 

Oe Or G: en owes wins cewns .90 
5-lb. friction-top pails, per 

CONN GE er se cedescbtacs 3.50 
10-Ib. friction-top pails, per 

ONIN OE BO x6cctecanccscs Ge 


60-Ib. square cans, per case of 


Ff arr re 1.25 
60-lb. square cans, in bulk, 

CEE. 6 ace desde eesti ss 40 
16-0z. round glass jars, per 

ke 2 Se rae 1.25 
6%4-oz. tin-top tumblers, per 

5 2 See ee ee 1.60 


All above prices are F. O. B. 
Boyd, Wis. 





Write for our prices on comb-honey 
shipping cases. 


AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 


BOYD, WISCONSIN. 



































To New York 
State Beekeepers 


Honey is coming in pretty fast and you 
are needing supplies. 


In addition to the good FREIGHT, 
EXPRESS, and PARCEL POST service 
from Syracuse, TRUCKS are leaving 
Syracuse DAILY, going in every direc- 
tion. Some of our customers hand the 
truck driver their orders for supplies 
with remittance, and have the supplies 
the same day. 


uw 
uo 
i 


No matter how your order is shipped, 
every effort is made to get it out the 
same day as received. 


A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse 


1631 W. Genesee Street, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Serves You Best 











$006 64. 004008 





This ALL 


patent covers 





Hutzelman’s Solution 


Has stood the severest tests during the past four years 


The Alcohol-Formalin Solution has passed tests where water-formalin 
solution and other water solutions have frequently failed, because they 
do not always penetrate sealed larvae. 
The cost of Aleohol-Formalin is a small part of the treatment. 
recurrence after using water-formalin may be enough to offset the extra 
cost of alecohol-formalin many times over. 


Save your infected combs by disinfecting with 


Hutzelman’s Solution 


Patented Oct. 14, 1924 


solutions containing formalin, 
vehicle, including water. 


For full information ask your dealer or write to 


J. C. HUTZELMAN, M. D., GLENDALE, OHIO 


Water will not penetrate propolis. 
Only one 


together with any volatile 
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Honey Containers 


oo a Ck | Ee ere eee er ee ee $4.00 


5- LB. i MS, oo o.0 0 0.8 1c eb beled SOKe TO SORS CHOC OS aDD Hee ORe 3.50 
he OD... i cvecccccctcbbapheasenns des sas enes 6.75 
Ss ey SE ET OP okie ov ov cdevesscncbonenbeds sees seeewer osec 5.00 


Write for prices on lithographed pails. 
Above packed in cartons which are dust proof, light, and easy to handle, keeping your 
cans and pails clean until you are ready to use them. 
er ee EE ee oo bas Ope bess cceeseeese hie ee as $1.10 
10-POUND PAILS, PER CASE OF 6.. 3 ee ' 
60-POUND CANS, 1 PER CASE. i 
OU a a ns 5 0604s wee OPERAS Cen eeeeweeeeus 1.25 
Above packed in wooden reshipping cases. 


ees Jars 


8-0OZ. HONEY CAPACITY, TALL OR FLUTED, PER CASE OF 24............$1.05 
16-0Z. HONEY CAPACITY, TALL OR FLUTED, PER CASE OF 24............... 1.35 
es ee SS I GT Be Sn deve wm rcenseccccsccnvctccesecee 95 


All above prices F. O. B. Reedsville, Wisconsin. Write for prices on large quantities 
of pails and glass jars, stating number and sizes wanted. 


Sections 


BAG OO SB Mee Se Be Be rae BOO. onc i ccc wrccccc cc wcccncecccccece $7.50 

ee ee ee n,n, on cee ec ece seeds Ob nseeendebece 8.00 

4¥%,x4¥%,x17,-INCH BEEWAY WO” 8 ee ere eee 9.00 
SAVE MONEY on your supplies by getting our quotations on your requirements. 
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WANTED 


COMB HONEY—We are in the market for several thousand cases fancy and 
number one Comb Honey, packed in no-drip glass-front shipping-cases. Write 
us, telling how packed and what you want for it, freight prepaid to Cincinnati. 


EXTRACTED HONEY—Send us a sample, telling us how you have it packed, 
how much you have, and what you want for it, freight prepaid to Cincinnati. 
No waiting for your money when you ship to us. We remit the day your ship- 
ment is received. 


BEESWAX—We are always in the market for wax. Take advantage of the 
high market price today and ship your wax to us for cash or trade. You can 
have your wax worked into MUTH’S THRIFTY COMB FOUNDATION for a 
very small cost per pound. 


OLD COMB—Send your old comb to us for rendering. Save that mess around 
the house. We render every drop of wax from the comb and pay you the 
market price for the beeswax less 5c per pound for our work of rendering. 


CANS, PAILS, JARS, BARRELS, SHIPPING CASES, COMB CARTONS, and 
all other supplies. See our 1925 catalog for our low prices and ask your neighbor 
beekeeper about our high quality. 


The Fred W. Muth Co. 


Pearl and Walnut Sts. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Return the “Never Before” 


upon below... most valuable list Western 
and Save Producers will receive this fall is 


our 1925 container list. 


*, 
On e For in addition to advantageous 


prices this list announces several 
items that are of utmost impor- 


tance to Western Growers. 


For example, this list--- 


Prices 60’s in the bulk, at better 
prices— 


Tells about our new corrugated cases 
for shipping 60 pounds of honey— 


Tells about our successful Pine Dis- 
play Case, which saves producers real 
money— 


Makes special prices on honey tanks— 


Explains about our corrugated cases, 
made especially for our trade, complete 
in packages of 10’s, with tape to seal 
each case— 

Tells about our new-style tall glass 
jar— 

Never before have we been able to 
make such advantageous prices on the 
full line of container equipment. That 
is the reason we urge you to send in the 
Coupon furnished below. Descriptive lit- 
erature with prices will be mailed to 
you at once. 


A TWO-CENT STAMP SPENT TODAY TO RETURN THIS COUPON WILL RETURN 
DOLLARS TO YOU TOMORROW 
Sana aial desea ._.SERVICE COUPON—TEAR OFF AND MAIL________-_~__. — 


To The A. I. Root Company of Iowa, Council Bluffs, Lowa. 


Please send me descriptive literature giving full details about the new 
packages listed on your 1925 container price list. 
ee re EE OE Ee EOC ee 
te, ER Le ee, OE eee Lee TR ee ee re re 


The A. I. Root Co. of lowa, Council Bluffs, lowa 
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MACK'S [rani 
QUEENS | Knight's 





Still hold their own. Seldom is there a day Line-bred Three-banded 
goes by that we don’t get testimonials from 
our customers stating that our queens are the Leather-colored Italians 


best they ever received, and the way orders 
have been coming in from all over the country 
where our queens have made their appearance 


we half-way believe it. The cover page of rs > 1 —— are 
**GLEANINGS'’ for July shows an apiary of They = the best honey gathers - 
one of vur custemers in Wisconsin, headed and best winterers. Select young 
with MACK’S QUEENS. He stated that his ‘ : 2 
best colony is stacked seven high and sealed laying queens, $1.00 each; 5 for 
solid, or nearly so. Maybe you can raise your 80e each; 10 or more, 75e each. Se- 


production by heading your colonies with 
Mack’s Queens. We suggest that you try it. 


lect tested queens, $1.50 each. All 
We assure you that you will have nothing to 


regret. queens sent in large 6-hole comfort- 
Prices for the remainder of the season. able cages with 1925 health cer- 
Select Untested, only $1.00 each; $10.00 a tificate. Pure mating and safe ar- 


dozen; $75.00 a hundred. 
Everything guaranteed but safe introduction, 
and we send good and efficient 
directions for that. 


Herman McConnell Jasper Knight 


(THE BEE AND HONEY MAN) | HAYNEVILLE, ALABAMA 
Robinson, Illiinos | 


rival guaranteed. 





























CITRONELLE QUEENS 


30,000 


HIVES OF BEES HEADED WITH CITRONELLE QUEENS IN U. 8 
AND CANADA. THEY ARE GOOD. ASK YOUR NEIGHBOR BEE- 
KEEPER ABOUT THEM. 











PRICES—UNTESTED QUEENS, 50c EACH, ANY NUMBER 
SELECT UNTESTED, 60c EACH, ANY NUMBER 
TESTED, $1.00 EACH, ANY NUMBER 





SATISFACTION AND PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED 





Citronelle Apiaries, Citronelle, Ala. 
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Superior Italian Queens 


Guaranteed to be as good as the Best 


Untested, 1; 80c; 10, 75c each; 100, 
60c each. Tested 50c more 


Prompt Shipment--- Absolute Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Three Thousand Nuclei 


THE STOVER APIARIES 


Tibbee, Miss. Telegraph Office, Mayhew, Miss. 



































LT 
—— 


RELIABLE QUEENS AND 
BERRY’S PACKAGE BEES ” 
After 29 Years of Select Breeding 


August special low prices on thousands of Italian Queens, thousands of Pack- | 








age Bees. Requeening time is at hand. Requeen those worthless colonies and 
strengthen the weak ones for winter. We guarantee both queens and pack- 
ages to arrive in good condition and to give entire satisfaction in every way. 


Queens are selected stock and packages full weight young healthy bees. No 
disease. 


PRICE LIST OF QUEENS (wings clipped on request)—Untested Select, 
75c ea.; 12 at 65c ea.; 50 to 100 and up, 60c ea. Tested Select, $1.25 ea. 








PRICE LIST OF PACKAGES (Transportation Prepaid) WITH SELECT- 
ED QUEENS—1 Ib., $2.75 each; 12, $2.65 each; 50 to 100 and up, $2.60 
each; 2-lb., $3.75 each; 12, $3.65 each; 50 to 100 and up, $3.60 each. 
Without queens, deduct 50c ea. Packages for Canada, add 50c ea. extra. 


Shipment by return mail or express or when wanted. Our prices are as low 
as it is possible to make them and furnish No. 1 goods. 


M. C. BERRY & COMPANY 


Box 697 Montgomery, Ala., U. S. A. 
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N the beginning of history things were marked 

to indicate personal ownership. Out of this 

grew the idea, with the passage of time, of brand- 
ing products to indicate origin. 


Do your labels Later, as commerce increased in spread and 
lead a long volume, the printing press came to the aid of 
d 


. industry—and with it the printed label. 
clean, active With the development of the tin can as an im- 
li ? portant factor in distribution came lithography J ¢ 
Ue. on metal. Though just : ster, thi h 
° gh just a youngster, this art Nas 
already worked great changes in the marketing 
of package products. 


Decorated metal containers assure to the user that 
his brand and name stay alive and active as long 
as his packages exist. He gets maximum display 
value from his containers both in brilliance and | } 
in longevity. 

| 

| 


Without lithography on metal, don’t you agree 
he would be under a serious selling handicap? 


Have you applied this powerful selling force—as 
Canco has developed it—to the marketing of 
your honey? 


Complete line of Canco deco- 
rated honey cans distributed by: 


Colorado Honey Producers Association, Denver, Col, 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ill. 
G. B. Lewis Company, Watertown, Wis. 
10 Tivoli Street, Albany, N. Y. 
408-10 12th Street, Lynchburg, Va. 
844 N. Front Street, Memphis, Tenn. 
23 W. 3rd Street, Sioux City, lowa 
415 S. St. Francis Street, Wichita, Kan. 
B. F. Smith, Jr., Fromberg, Mont. 








Samples and details on request 


American Can Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, ORE, 


American Can 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE - BLACK IRON * GALVANIZED IRON - FIBRE 
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